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IS  THAT  A  PROPER  HUNTING  DOG  ? 

W  ell.  he  may  be  good  in  some  parts,  hut  not  here  in 
Louisiana. 

His  legs  are  too  short  for  our  marshes,  his  fuzz  uould  get 
tangled  up  with  the  underbrush  of  our  uplands — his  nose 
and  his  tail  ivould  point  in  the  wrong  direction,  if  at  all. 

Probably  no  other  state  in  the  Union  offers  such  a  variety 
of  hunting  grounds  as  Louisiana.  Its  inland  waters  and 
marsh-land  provide  the  ideal  winter  resort  for  75  per  cent 
of  the  migratory  waterfowl  of  America — and  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  small  game  abounds. 

Enemy  No.  1  of  Louisiana  wildlife  is  the  forest  fire,  more 
damaging  than  all  the  hunting  guns.  Incendiarism  is  the 
principal  cause  and  Louisiana  sportsmen  should  be  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  and  control  these  fires,  which  destroy  the 
cover  and  food  supply  of  their  game. 

ifith  the  co-operation  of  land-owners  and  the  Federal 
government,  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
meni  of  Conservation  has  greatly  reduced  the  fire  hazard  in 
recent  years.  Education  of  the  public  as  to  the  effects  of 
carelessness  and  indifference  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
program. 
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■  Our  Cover  and  The  Pernickety 
Quail  Hunters 

The  keen  observer  will  note  that  in  our 
cover  reproduction  of  the  photograph 
(left)  by  Hermann  B.  Deutsch  there 
was  an  excision  of  the  lower  part  of 
one  of  the  pointer's  legs.  When  the 
picture  was  shown  to  those  two  cele- 
brated small  game  hunters,  V.  H. 
Sonderegger  and  E.  B.  Cope,  there 
was  such  a  howl  of  protest  that  the 
editors  of  the  REVIEW  retreated  in 
confusion.  However,  it  was  a  choice 
of  the  dog's  legs  or  the  tree  tops, 
both  beautiful  specimens  of  Nature's 
handiwork — and  art  for  art's  sake 
finally    prevailed. 
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Louisiana 
Tomorrow 


By 
Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner 
Department  of  Conservation 


Since  my  appointment  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Conservation  about  three 
months  ago,  my  time  has  been  largely 
engaged  by  the  routine  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. However,  I've  been  trying  to  set 
my  compass,  so  to  speak,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  of  some  constructive  service  in 
addition  to  making  effective  certain 
policies  of  economy  and  retrenchment, 
which   are  elementary  and  essential. 

Sometimes  we  are  so  close  to  the  de- 
tails of  our  work  that  we  may  lose  the 
long-range  perspective — what  we  then 
need  is  a  sort  of  field  glass  that  will 
penetrate  the  future.  If  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  absorbed  by  the  day  to  day 
routine,  the  enforcement  of  our  con- 
servation laws,  the  collection  of  our 
license  monies  and  other  regulatory  busi- 
ness, we  will  soon  be  like  the  dog  chas- 
ing his  own  tail  and  getting  nowhere. 

As  we  turn  our  field  glass  on  the 
future  we  are  impressed  by  the  manifold 
opportunities  of  this  Department  to  be  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  We 
can  hardly  claim  credit  for  the  resources 
which  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
if  we  are  to  conserve  these  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations  we 
must  plan  with  greater  care  and  preci- 
sion, more  definite  procedure. 

The  geological  history  of  Louisiana  ex- 
plains its  characteristic  formation  of  land 
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M  American  Widgeon-baldpate  in  (light  over  Louisiana  marsh. 
The  three  birds  bunched  on  the  right  show  how  a  triple  killing  is 
often  made  with  one  shot. 


and  water.  The  changing  course  of  the 
Mississippi  River  has  not  only  drawn  its 
deposits  of  rich  alluvial  silt  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Continent;  the  food 
elements  contained  in  these  deposits 
have  provided  sustenance  for  a  great 
variety  of  animal  and  plant  life,  the 
abundant  wildlife  that  is  found  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  State. 

Fortunately  for  Louisiana  its  wildlife 
has  not  been  exhausted  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  man's  enterprising  but  short- 
sighted activities,  so  that  we  have  here 
the  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  trial-by- 
error  experience  of  other  sections  of  our 
country. 

EFFECTS  OF  DRAINAGE 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
faces  conservation  to-day  is  that  of 
mosquito  control,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  our 
wet  lands  will  not  only  reduce  our  water 
levels  but  tend  to  destroy  the  wildlife  of 
the  reclaimed  areas. 

Now  the  average  conservationist  is  by 
no  means  reactionary — he  has  no  desire 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  commercial  enter- 
prise and  progress.  But  we  would  like 
to  see  a  really  scientific  approach  to  this 
problem — perhaps  some  middle  course 
that  will  insure  the  protection  of  our 
wildlife  within  certain  areas  of  its  native 


habitat  and  also  permit  the  extension  of 
our  drainage  districts. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  in 
the  years  to  come  this  will  be  a  most 
important  problem  in  Louisiana;  and  in 
other  states  it  has  had  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  ecologists  and  other  scien- 
tific minds.  We  should  therefore  have 
the  benefit  of  their  cumulative  research 
and  experience. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
in  the  next  few  years  Louisiana  is  apt 
to  undergo  a  physical  transformation. 
With  the  recovery  of  farm  land  prices  in 
the  Middle  West  and  other  sections  there 
will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
comparatively  cheap  land  of  our  State. 
Large  plantations  will  be  divided  Into 
small  farm  units — the  iron  hand  of  re- 
clamation will  be  laid  on  our  marsh-land 
and  swamps. 

Then,  too,  we  will  witness  the  accele- 
rated industrialization  of  our  State  as  in- 
dustry turns  from  the  congested  centers 
of  the  North  and  East  to  the  more  favor- 
able labor  and  climatic  conditions  of  the 
South.  This  means  that  we  will  have 
more  and  more  farmers,  more  factory 
workers;  and  one  of  our  problems  will  be 
to  dispose  of  the  leisure  hours  of  these 
workers  in  the  best  interest  of  society 
and  the  State.  The  trend  of  industry 
is  to  shorter  and  shorter  working  hours — 
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what  we  do  with  the  worker's  spare  time 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  future  welfare  of 
our  State. 

THE  WORKER'S  LEISURE  TIME 

If  we  provide  a  background  of  healthy 
outdoor  exercise  and  recreation  we  will 
contribute  to  the  contentment  and  happi- 
ness of  our  workers,  reduce  the  turn-over 
of  industry  and  insure  its  stability.  An 
obvious  and  necessary  step  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  protection  of  our  wildlife,  not 
merely  in  the  enforcement  of  our  fish 
and  game  laws,  but  in  preserving  its 
natural  habitat  from  unnecessary  damage 
and  depletion  or  destruction. 

This  increase  in  our  urban  and  rural 
population  is  not  all  that  we  see  with  our 
field  glass.  The  automotive  industry 
has  completely  changed  the  habits  of  our 
people.  America  is  becoming  more  and 
more  travel-minded  and  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  the  tourist  trade  brings  over 
forty  million  dollars  yearly  to  our  State. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  most  of  these 
visitors  are  either  present  or  potential 
hunters  and  anglers;  and  as  the  game 
supply  of  their  own  states  is  diminished 
and  exhausted  they  will  be  looking  for 
new  fields  of  sport.  In  their  home 
grounds  the  re-stocking  of  fishing  waters 
is  all  that  keeps  the  anglers  satisfied, 
and  with  the  increase  in  our  resident  and 
visiting  sportsmen  we  will  surely  have 
to  adopt  some  sound  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  re-stocking  our  lakes  and  streams 
with  game  fish.  It  is  essential  that  we 
investigate  the  character  of  the  waters 
which  we  are  to  replenish,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  food  elements,  some- 
thing about  the  predatory  fish  that  fre- 
quent these  waters  and  the  chances  for 
survival  of  the  fish  which  we  are  stock- 
ing. 

POLLUTION    OF    FISHING    WATERS 

The  pollution  of  our  fishing  waters  is 
a  problem  that  is  being  given  consider- 
able attention  by  the  Department's 
chemical  engineers  and  very  satisfactory 
results  are  being  obtained.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  problem 
will  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one concerned  within  the  near  future. 

It  will  also  interest  our  Louisiana 
sportsmen  to  know  that  we  have  rescued 
over  a  million  and  a  half  fish  of  various 
species  from  the  barrow  pits,  for  distri- 
bution to  fishing  waters  of  the  State,  and 
this  work  will  be  continued  and  expanded, 
to  supplement  that  of  our  fish  hatcheries. 
The  development  of  our  quail  hatcheries 
is  also  a  feature  of  the  general  program 
in  which  our  sportsmen  will  be  interested. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  fishing 
situation  in  our  State  that  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  Commercial  fishing  was 
formerly  an  industry  that  yielded  a  large 
revenue  and  gave  employment  to  several 
thousand    of    our    citizens,    but    some    of 


our     best     fishing     grounds     have     been 
gradually  closed   to  this  enterprise. 

If  it  were  possible  to  give  the  com- 
mercial fishermen  a  greater  range  and 
more  latitude,  under  the  proper  super- 
vision and  without  undue  interference 
with  the  angler's  sport,  I  would  certainly 
be  in  favor  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  catch  of  garfish  by 
commercial  fishermen  tends  to  remove 
one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  the 
angler's  game  fish.  Here  is  a  field  for 
scientific  research  to  determine  whether 
commercial  fishing,  particularly  for 
predatory  fish,  would  really  improve  fish- 
ing conditions  for  the  sportsman. 

In  the  field  of  hunting  I  can  picture 
a  real  paradise,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a 
planned  paradise,  not  an  accidental  one. 
We  will  make  very  little  progress  with 
our  quail  hatcheries  until  we  have 
organized  the  land-owners  through  a 
systematic  campaign  to  provide  food 
and  cover  for  quail  and  other  small  game. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  co-operation 
of  land-owners  with  State  and  Federal 
agencies  has  been  demonstrated  for  some 
years  in  the  reduction  of  our  forest  fire 
hazard.  Destruction  of  our  wildlife  and 
its  sustaining  food  elements  by  forest 
fires  has  been  one  of  the  motivating  rea- 
sons for  the  campaign  to  combat  this 
great  menace.  If  our  farmers  and  other 
land-owners  should  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  provide  cover  and  food  for 
small  game  in  selected  areas  over  a  period 
of,  say,  five  years,  I  believe  the  results 
would  be  truly  astounding. 

OUR   PETROLEUM   RESERVES 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  automotive  industry  on  the 
habits  of  our  people.  Besides  the  tourist 
trade  there  is  a  factor  of  tremendous  im- 
portance that  may  change  the  complex- 
ion of  our  State.  Geologists  tell  us  that 
our  petroleum  reserves  per  square  mile 
exceed  those  of  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Without  undue  optimism  we 
may  anticipate  that  our  production  of 
crude  oil  will  keep  pace  with  the  market 
demand. 

When  I  first  took  over  this  office  it 
was  necessary  to  curtail  the  State's  oil 
production,  in  line  with  the  enlightened 
public  policy  of  other  oil-producing 
states,  and  while  this  meant  a  reduction 
of  our  own  revenues  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  oil  industry,  serving  to 
[Turn  to  Page  50.] 

LOUISIANA  OIL  OPERATION 

■  Running  seven-inch  casing  at  Quaran- 
tine Bay  on  Orleans  Levee  No.  2.  The 
top  view  shows  the  casing  being  steadied 
before  it  is  connected  to  the  pipe 
already  in  the  hole.  The  middle  view 
shows  removal  of  the  thread  protector 
prior  to  stabbing  the  joint.  The  bottom 
view  shows  removal  of  the  elevators  after 
pipe  is  lowered  into  hole, 


— Mclzger  Photos 
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■  Figure  1.  Representative  electrical  logs  (Schlumberger  and  Halliburton) 
of  wells  in  the  "Barren  Belt"  of  central  Louisiana,  showing  "Wilcox"  sand 
in  relation  to  the  overlying  Cane  River  formation  and  to  the  underlying 
sands  and  shaies  of  the  Sabine  (Wilcox)  group  of  sediments.  Well  No.  4 
is  an  Eola  producer.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  general  thickness  of  the 
Wilcox  sand  section,  but  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  they  show  the  true 
dip  of  the  beds. 


The  ^'Wilcox''  Sand 


By 
Dr.  H.  N.  Fisk 

Pfofessoy  of  Geology, 
Louisiana   State    Unii'ersity 


Several  factors  are  necessary  for  the 
accumulation  of  oil.  In  addition  to 
source  beds  of  the  oil,  beds  of  sufficient 
porosity  to  permit  up-dip  migration  under 
hydrostatic  head  must  be  present,  and 
oil  will  not  accumulate  unless  trapped  in 
this  upward  migration.  The  existence 
of  a  group  of  porous  sands  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  Eocene  for  great  dis- 
tances down  dip  from  the  outcrop  has 
long  been  recognized.  Dr.  H.  V.  Howe, 
in  1936,  published  an  article'  on  Louisi- 
ana petroleum  stratigraphy  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  certain  areas  in  the  so- 
called  "Barren  Belt"  of  Louisiana  were 
underlain    by    sands    of    the    Sabine    (Wil- 
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cox)  group  and  were,  therefore,  potential 
oil-producing  regions.  Closely  following 
the  publication  of  this  article  came  re- 
newed exploration  which  was  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  one  major  Wilcox- 
producing  oil  field,  Eola,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  several  potential  pro- 
ducing geophysical  prospects  in  central 
Louisiana. 

In  as  much  as  the  present  paper  is 
concerned  primarily  with  a  discussion  of 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  sands  and  pos- 
sibilities of  production,  the  age  of  the 
sand  bodies  is  not  considered  herein. 
For  convenience,  the  term  "Wilcox"  sand 
is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  by 
commercial  geologists  to  refer  to  the 
upper  sand  of  the  Sabine  (Wilcox)  group 
which  directly  underlies  the  lower  Cane 
River  formation  at  the  Tullos-Urania 
field,  where  it  is  productive  from  a  depth 
of     1,400    to     1,500    feet,    and    at    Eola, 


where  it  is  productive  from  8,300  to 
8,500  feet.  Although  the  sand  in  places 
is  over  100  feet  thick  and  discontinuous 
saturated  sands  approximately  100  feet 
thicl<;  have  been  reported  from  Eola,  pro- 
duction is  generally  limited  to  the  upper 
few    feet. 

For  many  years  the  "Barren  Belt," 
central  Louisiana,  was  considered  to  lack 
oil  in  economic  quantities  and  received 
little  attention  from  the  oil  fraternity. 
This  region,  extending  from  the  Zwolle 
field  in  Sabine  Parish  as  far  south  as 
Calcasieu  Parish,  and  from  the  Tullos- 
Urania  oil  field  in  northern  La  Salle 
Parish  almost  to  the  Mississippi  River 
delta,  was  left  comparatively  unexplored 
while  drilling  was  active  in  northern 
Louisiana  and  in  the  southern  Louisiana 
marshes  and  prairies.  Sporadic  drilling 
activity  was  conducted  eastward  from 
Texas    as    new    fields    were    found    there. 
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Consequently  this  area  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  trend  of  different  producing 
beds.  For  instance,  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Conroe  field  of  Texas,  most  of 
the  drilling  in  the  "Barren  Belt"  of 
Louisiana  was  referred  to  as  exploration 
along  the  Conroe  trend.  Geophysical 
prospecting  combined  with  deep  drilling 
has  located  many  producing  structures  in 
southern  Louisiana  and  has  gradually 
narrowed  the  "Barren  Belt"  from  the 
south.  The  finding  of  the  Eola  field  in 
the  central  part  of  tl-e  remaining  belt 
indicates  that  all  of  the  region  holds 
potential  production.  Since  the  discov- 
ery of  oil  in  the  "Wilcox"  sand  at  Eola, 
the  region  more  recently  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Wilcox  trend,  or  the 
Wilcox-Sparta    trend,    or  the   Eola   trend. 

Major  structural  features,  such  as  the 
Monroe  dome  of  north  Louisiana,  have 
not  as  yet  been  found  in  the  "Barren 
Belt."  Most  of  the  structures  apparently 
are  local  uplifts  centralized  around  deep- 
seated  salt  domes  or  local  faults  asso- 
ciated with  these  domes.  Several  known 
structures  of  this  type,  in  addition  to 
Eola,  hold  possibilities  of  potential  pro- 
duction from  the  "Wilcox"  sand.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  salt  dome  is 
Cheneyville  which  lies  slightly  north  of 
Eola.  Cheneyville  production  comes  from 
four  or  five  distinct  sand  bodies  in  the 
Cockfield  (upper  Claiborne  Eocene)  at  a 
depth  of  5,600  to  5,800  feet,  and  from 
the  Sparta  (middle  Claiborne  Eocene)  at 
an  approximate  depth  of  6,000  feet. 
Both  of  these  producing  sands  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Wilcox.  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  lying  south  of  the  Tullos-Urania 
oil  field,  produced  oil  from  the  Cockfield 
from  a  depth  of  800  to  900  feet  and 
should  hold  potential  Wilcox  production. 
In  as  much  as  these  fields  cover  the 
complete  north-south  area  of  the  "Barren 
Belt,"  production  should  be  found  in  the 
"Wilcox"  sand  throughout  that  area  if 
local   structures  can   be    isolated. 

What  makes  the  Sabine  (Wilcox) 
group  of  beds  a  particularly  good  pro- 
ducing zone?  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  the  initial  prerequisite  of  carrier  oil 
beds;  they  maintain  for  great  distances 
a  sufficient  porosity  to  permit  the  migra- 
tion of  oil.  The  sandy  character  of  the 
very  similar  overlying  Cockfield  and 
Sparta  formations  is  maintained  from  the 
outcrop  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
150  miles  down  dip  where  they  are  re- 
placed with  typical  marine  fossiliferous 
clays  which  lack  the  porosity  essential 
for  carrier  beds.  The  extreme  southern 
limit  of  the  sand-shale  sequence  of  the 
Sabine  (Wilcox)  beds  in  Louisiana,  how- 
ever, is  not  known.  They  have  been 
traced  to  depths  of  approximately  10,500 
or  1  1,000  feet  in  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent tests  in  central  Beauregard,  central 
Allen,  central  Evangeline,  central  St. 
Landry,  and  northern  Pointe  Coupee  Par- 


■  Figure  2.  Thinly  bedded  gray  to  brown  carbonaceous  silts  and 
shales  and  interbedded  sands  of  the  Sabine  (Wilcox)  group  four 
miles    northwest    of    Evelyn,    De    Soto    Parish,    La. 


ishes.  In  these  areas  there  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  fairly  rapid  replacement  of 
the  sand  section  by  clays  (shales),  par- 
ticularly near  the  axis  of  the  Mississippi 
Alluvial  Valley  in  south-central  Louisiana. 

Figure  1  shows  four  Schlumberger  logs 
of  wells  drilled  in  central  Louisiana  from 
near  the  Tullos-Urania  oil  field  south  of 
Eola.  Each  of  these  logs  records  the 
thick  porous  sand  body  at  the  top  of  the 
Wilcox  sediments.  Underlying  the  thick 
sand  is  the  typical  thin-bedded  carbona- 
ceous shale  and  lenticular  sand  sequence 
so  typical  of  the  Sabine  (Wilcox)  sedi- 
ments on  the  surface.  Schlumberger 
logs  show  a  gradual  thinning  of  the  "Wil- 
cox" sand  down  dip.  This  thinning  is  in 
reality  a  replacement  of  the  sand  bodies 
by  the  underlying  typical  Sabine  (Wil- 
cox) sediments.  Since  only  the  upper 
part  of  these  sediments  has  been  en- 
countered in  wells  in  central  Louisiana, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  subsurface 
thickness  of  the  sand-shale  section  which 
on  the  outcrop  reaches  thicknesses  ap- 
proaching 2,000  feet.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  sand-shale  section  of  the 
Sabine  (Wilcox)  extends  south  of  the 
subsurface  sand  sections  of  either  the 
Sparta  or  the  Cockfield,  both  of  which 
overlie  it. 

How  far  can  this  sand-shale  section 
be  expected  to  extend  seaward  from  its 
outcrop  in  north  Louisiana?  To  answer 
this  question  one  must  know  under  what 
environmental  conditions  the  beds  were 
deposited.  We  must  examine  first  our 
modern  sites  of  Gulf  Coast  deposition 
because  their  sediments  supply  the  key 
to  an  interpretation  of  older  beds.  Along 
the  coast  in  Louisiana  is  a  type  of  sedi- 
ment generally  associated  with  coast 
lines,  typical  sand  beach  deposits  with  a 
multitude  of  marine  shells.  This  typical 
marine  environment  is  by  far  the  least 
extensive  kind  of  deposition  on  the 
Louisiana      Gulf     Coast,      shell      beaches 


occurring  most  prominently  only  along 
the  Cameron  Parish  coastline,  along 
Grand  Isle,  and  to  a  minor  extent  along 
the  Chandeleur  Island  arc  to  the  east. 
The  most  important  site  of  deposition  is 
the  delta,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Recent  deltaic  plain.  Here  flood  waters 
distributed  from  the  Mississippi,  the  Cal- 
casieu, the  Sabine,  and  from  minor 
streams,  are  building  out  into  the  marshes 
deposits  of  silts  and  clays  and  silty  sands. 
These  sediments  bury  the  marsh  grasses 
and  other  types  of  vegetation  and  gradu- 
ally sink  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own 
constant  accumulations.  Borings  in  these 
Recent  sediments  show  typical  alterna- 
tions of  fine  silts  and  sands  in  which 
are  found  traces  of  the  marsh  grasses  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition. 

Many  exposures  of  the  Sabine  (Wil- 
cox) sediment  underlying  the  "Wilcox" 
sand  have  been  examined  on  the  outcrop 
by  the  writer  and  by  geologists  of  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Mr.  J.  M.  Rukas  and  Mr.  Grover 
Murray.  This  examination  has  shown 
essentially  the  same  type  of  sediment  as 
that  which  is  found  beneath  the  present 
marsh   areas. 

The  accompanying  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  Murray  of  different  exposures  in 
northern  Sabine  and  in  De  Soto  Parish 
show  the  indurated  equivalents  of  the 
modern  sediment.  Photograph  1  shows 
the  typical  alternation  of  thin-bedded  car- 
bonaceous shale  and  fine  lentils  of  sand 
which  is  found  not  only  in  most  of  the 
Sabine  (Wilcox)  exposures  at  the  out- 
crop but  also  in  many  well  cores  taken 
from  below  the  "Wilcox"  sand.  Photo- 
graph 2  is  of  an  outcrop  of  local  sand 
lentils  which  are  also  commonly  present 
beneath  the  "Wilcox"  sand.  These  dis- 
continuous lentils  were  perhaps  deposited 
along  the  channels  of  streams  flowing 
out  on  the  coastal  marshes  of  Sabine 
(Wilcox)  time. 
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On  the  surface  underlying  the  typical 
Cane  River  (lower  Claiborne)  section  are 
thick  beds  of  glauconitic  sands,  contain- 
ing fragments  of  heavy  shells  and  inter- 
bedded  with  massive  quartz  sands  and 
thin  layers  of  carbonaceous  clays,  which 
occupy  the  same  stratigraphic  position 
the  "Wilcox"  sand  occupies  in  the  sub- 
surface section.  The  relationship  of 
these  glauconitic  beds  to  the  lower 
Eocene  groups  of  sediment  is  being 
studied  in  detail  by  Mr.  Rukas.  These 
massive  beds  were  deposited  in  an  en- 
vironment different  from  that  of  the 
local  cross-bedded  channel  sands.  Be- 
cause of  their  comparative  uniformity 
over  great  distances,  Meyer"  has  applied 
the  adjective  "blanket"  to  sands  of  this 
type  to  differentiate  them  from  the  dis- 
continuous lentils.  The  continuous  nature 
of  the  sands  can  best  be  demonstrated 
by  a  study  of  Schlumberger  logs  of 
various  wells.  Figure  1  shows  the  sand 
bodies  of  wells  near  the  Tullos-Urania 
oil  field  and  comparable  horizons  as  far 
south  as  Eola.  The  same  group  of  fossili- 
ferous  lower  Claiborne  Eocene  beds 
overlies  these  "Wilcox"  sand  bodies  in 
both  localities  and  helps  establish  their 
blanket  sand  character. 

The  writer  believes  that  these  blanket 
sands  are  related  directly  to  an  environ- 
mental change  between  deltaic  marsh 
deposits  and  marine  beach  sand  bodies. 
They  may  represent  also  the  type  of 
sand  bodies  which  floor  the  lake-filled 
depressions  flanking  the  modern  delta, 
such  as  the  Lake  Pontchartrain-Lake 
Borgne  chain  on  the  east  and  the  Atcha- 
falaya  Basin  chain  on  the  west.  In  as 
much  as  these  blanket  sands  are  inter- 
fingered  with  comparatively  nonfossili- 
ferous  carbonaceous  clays,  this  conten- 
tion is  well  supported. 

The  distance  to  which  the  blanket 
sands  should  extend  down  the  dip  from 
the  outcrop  area  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  to  which  marine  materials  can 
be  traced  inland  from  the  tip  of  the 
Recent  delta,  that  is,  about  100  miles. 
Therefore,  production  from  blanket  "Wil- 
cox" sand  should  be  found  for  at  least 
100  miles  down  dip  from  its  surface  out- 
crop. In  as  much  as  geologists  recog- 
nize a  much  greater  length  of  time  for 
Sabine  (Wilcox)  sedimentation  than  is 
attributed  to  the  Recent  epoch,  the  dis- 
tance should  probably  be  increased 
slightly. 

In  general,  the  area  of  petroleum 
possibilities  for  the  "Wilcox"  sand  ex- 
tends as  a  belt  slightly  over  100  miles 
in  width  south  of  the  Angelina-Caldwell 
flexure.  This  flexure  was  described  by 
Veatch^     as     extending      from     Angelina 


■  Figure  3.  Lentils  of  sandstone  overlying  brown  carbonaceous 
shales  in  the  Sabine  (Wilcox)  group  at  the  "Rocks,"  half  a  mile 
below    Hart's    Bluff    on    the    Sabine    River    in    De    Soto    Parish,    La. 


County,  Tex.,  to  Caldwell  Parish,  La. 
South  of  the  flexure  the  dip  is  in  general 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  tends  to  increase  by  a  series 
of  steps  of  flexures,  reaching  more  than 
150  feet  per  mile  at  a  depth  of  11,000 
feet. 

With  the  general  type  of  structure  in 
mind,  the  possibilities  of  great  accumula- 
tion along  carrier  beds  which  are  steeply 
dipping  becomes  highly  pronounced. 
Any  local  structure  which  prohibits  the 
upward  migration  of  oil  will  form  the 
necessary  trap.  The  recent  develop- 
ments at  Eola  and  at  Cheneyville  indi- 
cate that  such  structures  in  the  form  of 
deep-seated  salt  domes  exist  within  the 
"Barren  Belt."  Since  the  steeply  dipping 
"Wilcox"  sand  is  known  to  exist  to 
depths  of  at  least  11,000  feet  south  of 
Eola,  attention  should  now  be  focused 
on   a   search   for   local   structures.      These 


structures  are  obscured  on  the  surface  by 
a  very  thick  mantle  of  geologically  late 
deposits  (Quaternary),  great  seaward- 
thickening  masses  of  sands  and  gravels, 
and  by  the  broad  flood  plain  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  south  from  Eola.  As  a 
consequence,  normal  geological  explora- 
tion by  field  studies  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  outcrops  and  geophysical  exploration 
is  necessary  in  this  area.  In  central 
Louisiana  north  of  Eola  geological  field 
studies  should  be  used  in  the  uplands  to 
isolate  petroliferous  structures.  They  are 
both  less  expensive  and  more  accurate 
than  geophysical  exploration  in  hilly 
regions  with  adequate  rock  outcrops. 
Certainly  recent  developments  warrant  a 
great  deal  of  future  exploration,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  structures  which 
were  drilled  to  shallow  depths  should  be 
restudied  with  the  idea  of  "Wilcox" 
sand  production   in  mind. 


2  Meyer,  W.  Gf.,  Stratigraphy  and  historical 
geology  of  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  in  vicinity  of 
Harris  County.  Texas :  Am.  Assoc.  Petroleum 
Geologists  Bull.,  vol.  23,  no.  2,  pp.  145-211, 
February   1939. 

2  Veatch,  A.  C,  Geology  and  underground 
water  resources  of  northarn  Louisiana  and 
southern  Arkansas :  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Prof. 
Paper  46,  p.  68,  1906. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  CRAWFISH 

Crawfish  (known  elsewhere  by  the 
more  correct  name  of  crayfish)  are  an 
indispensible  ingredient  in  many  of  our 
characteristic  Creole  dishes,  especially 
Crawfish   Bisque. 

However,  when  they  are  found  in  the 
lawn  instead  of  in  the  dinner  pot  their 
industriously  constructed  chimneys  may 
mar  many  a  fine  piece  of  landscape 
gardening. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has 
recently  received  an  unusually  large 
number  of  inquiries  regarding  crawfish 
control. 

Two  easy,  highly  effective  but  com- 
pletely harmless  methods  of  destroying 
crawfish   in  their  burrows  are  available; 

First  method:  Dissolve  one  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  three  gallons  of 
water  and  put  some  of  this  solution  into 
a  sprinkling  can  from  which  the  sprinkler 
has  been  removed  leaving  only  the  bare 
nozzle.      Pour   about   a    tablespoonful    of 


the  liquid  down  each  burrow  and  close 
the  top  of  the  opening  by  pressing  down 
the  earth  by  foot.  This  treatment  will 
kill   the  crawfish   within   a   few   hours. 

Second  method:  Inject  only  two  or 
three  drops  of  carbon  disulphide  into 
each  crawfish  burrow  and  close  the  open- 
ing by  pressing  the  earth  together.  Car- 
bon disulphide  becomes  highly  explosive 
when  vaporized  and  mixed  with  air  and 
must   accordingly    be    handled    with    care. 

The  Louisianians  who  have  been  pro- 
vided with  this  information  report  that 
it  has  been  excellent  first  aid  for  their 
defaced    lands. 

— James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

Oysters,  together  with  clams  and  sal- 
mon, are  the  only  seafood  containing  the 
four  vitamins  A,  B,  D,  G.  Oysters  are  a 
year-round  food.  There  is  no  basis  in 
fact  for  the  superstition  that  they  are 
harmful  if  consumed  during  summer 
months. 
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Do  Your  Next  Yearns  Hunting  Now! 


By 
Jonny  Mathes 


You've  laughed  your  head  off  about 
the  dope  who  had  a  goose  that  laid  one 
golden  egg  a  day.  If  you'll  remember, 
this  birdbrain  became  impatient  and 
wanted  to  get  himself  a  whole  flock  of 
golden  eggs.  So  he  got  out  his  carving 
knife  and  opened  up  his  goose.  And 
that  was  that. 

And  you'd  laugh  your  head  off  again 
if  you  found  a  farmer  who  raised  a  crop 
of  corn  for  the  winter's  feed,  and  then 
ate  or  fed  every  last  grain  of  it  without 
saving  a  single  ear  for 
next  Spring's  planting. 
Sure,  the  corn  was  there. 
Why  not  eat?  But  that 
was   that,    again. 

Now  we'll  admit  you 
like  to  hunt  quail.  You 
love  to  watch  the  dogs 
work,  you've  got  a  grand 
gun  and  not  just  a  piece 
of  iron  pipe,  and  when 
one  of  the  dogs  smashes 
into  a  statuesque  point 
with  the  grace  of  a  ball- 
room dancer  and  stands 
there  tense  and  quiver- 
ing, and  you  kick  up  the 
covey — and  there's  that 
drumming  whir  of  wings 
that  gives  you  the  one 
swift  moment  of  sure, 
deft  action — boy,  that's 
something. 

That's  what  you're 
spending  your  time  and 
money  for,  after  all. 
That's  why  you  paid  to 
have  your  dogs  trained, 
that's  why  you  go  out 
over  the  russet-brown 
hills  of  autumn  and  win- 
ter, out  in  the  sun,  over 
the  dry  fields  which  are  still  rich  with 
the  promise  of  next  year's  growth,  over 
the  wooded  slopes,  through  the  briar 
patches,  along  the  cane  rows,  out  in  the 
clean,  crisp  air  that  washes  the  week's 
taint  of  exhaust  fumes  from  your  jaded 
nostrils,  and  the  taint  of  business  worries 
and  dollar  chasing  and  lawbooks,  or  what- 
ever your  particular  treadmill  happens  to 
be,    from  your  jaded   nerves. 

You'll  miss  all  that  when  the  quail 
are  gone.  No  use  kidding  yourself, 
brother.  The  old  kick  just  won't  be 
there.  It's  sort  of  like  another  old  story 
about  the  wicked  golfing  addict  who  died 
and  went  straight  to  hell.  Instead  of 
fiery  lakes  of  brimstone,  he  saw  the  most 
marvellous  golf  course  any  one  might 
ever  create  out  of  his  fondest  greens: 
tricky   fairways   that   were   well   bunkered 


and  trapped,  greens  that  were  a  sheer 
delight  to  see,  sparkling  water  hazards, 
ravines  and  dales — in  short,  the  perfect 
golf  course.  And  beside  it  was  a  club 
house  that  was  the  last  word  in  sump- 
tuous appointments,  from  the  broad  gal- 
lery to  the  spotless  locker  room,  where 
a  locker  bore  the  wicked  golfer's  name. 

He  opened  the  locker  and  there  was 
a  bag  containing  the  one  set  of  matched 
woods  ind  irons  the  wicked  golfer  had 
always    hoped    to    own.       Nothing     in     it 


lacked  so  much  as  a  dotted  "i"  or  a 
crossed  "t"  of  being  perfect.  He  seized 
it  with  a  whoop  and  turned  to  the  devil 
and   said: 

"Lemme  have  a  half  dozen  golf 
balls  and  get  at  this  course." 

"Oh,"  said  the  devil,  casually.  "There 
are  no  golf  balls.  You  see,  that's  the 
hell  of  it." 

And  all  those  brown  inviting  hillsides, 
and  frosty  early  morning  fields,  and  rich 
cane  rows  and  superb  shooting  dogs 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  whoop  on  that  golf 
course  unless  there  were  birds  there  too 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  You'd  no  more 
walk  out  over  them  and  thus  wash  the 
cramping  taint  of  the  everyday  treadmill 
out  of  your  being  once  in  a  while,  if 
there  weren't  anything  there  to  hunt, 
than    golfers    would    walk    out    over    the 


course  if  they  couldn't  smack  a  little 
white  pill  around  while  they  were  doing 
it.      It  just  wouldn't  have  the  old  zing! 

What's  it  all  leading  up  to.?  Well, 
picture  this.  You've  come  up  over  a 
rise  beyond  a  sedge-grown  swale  where 
there's  a  scattering  cover  of  scrub-oak, 
brown  leaves  stubbornly  clinging  to  the 
branches.  The  dogs  are  somewhere  up 
ahead  of  you;  at  least,  they  should  be. 
They  came  over  this  way.  Of  course. 
Jocko's  so  wide  ranging,  he's  liable  to 
be  over  in  the  next  town- 
ship by  this  time,  and 
hard-headed  Buck  who 
hasn't  got  all  the  puppy 
nonsense  out  of  that 
lovely,  silk-thatched  skull 
of  his  yet,  has  probably 
followed   him   over. 

Hold  on,  though!  Over 
there,  just  beyond  that  old 
down-tree  .  .  ,  isn't  that 
.  .  .  why  sure  it  is!  Old 
Jocko's  got'em,  and  Buck 
is  honoring  the  point  like 
the  well-mannered  vet- 
eran he'll  be,  some  day. 
Boy,  what  a  sight!  There's 
something  you  couldn't 
match  in  all  the  art  gal- 
leries of  what  used  to  be 
civilized  Europe,  with  all 
of  Hollywood's  prop 
rooms  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  That's  a  PIC- 
TURE! 

All  right,  then.  Ste-e- 
e-eady.  Jocko,  Ste-e-e- 
eady!  And  then  .  .  . 
Whr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! 
You  dropped  that  one 
bird  the  instant  you 
leveled  down.  You  knew 
The  gun  felt  right  as  it 
swung  into  position.  No  fumbling,  no 
nothing.  And  here's  Buck  with  the  dead 
bird.  And  the  others  have  crossed  that 
swale  you  just  left  and  are  down  along 
a  grassy  ditch  that  borders  it,  every  last 
one  of  them.  Jocko's  already  racing 
after  them.  There  he  is!  He's  on  point 
for  the  first  of  the  singles  already? 

And  now  it's  your  turn  to  see  whether 
you've  got  even  one  milligram  as  much 
brains  as  the  ham-head  that  had  the 
goose  that  used  to  lay  the  22-karat  eggs. 
With  two  dogs  like  that  and  the  birds 
all  lined  up  singly  along  that  little  ditch,  , 
it's  a  cinch. 

You  can  walk  along  there  with  your 
dogs,  and  if  you're  any  kind  of  a  shot, 
you've  got  every   last  bird   in  that  covey 


■  Hunter   fires,    bird   falls.       This   acfion    shot   by   J.    P.    Muller   shows   falling 
quail    (disclosed    in   picture   five-eighths   inch   from   smoking    gun). 


as  good  as   in   the  back  of  your  shooting 
coat   right  now.      You   can't  miss. 

And  if  you  do  it,  that'll  be  just  one 
covey  less  for  anybody  to  get  any  kick 
out  of  next  year.  Remember  this:  A 
covey  of  birds  usually  consists  of  one 
pair  of  last  year's  adults  plus  the  one 
or  two  broods  they've  raised  during  the 
summer.  If  you  leave  enough  birds  in 
the  covey  for  "seed",  there'll  be  another 
covey  using  the  same  patch  of  sedge  and 
woodland  next  year.  If  you  don't,  you'll 
have  to  motor  150  miles  instead  of  50 
for  your  next  year's  shooting — with  luck. 
And  if  you  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  only  birds  your  table  will  ever 
see  will  be  the  ones  you  buy  at  the 
poultry  market,  and  you'll  be  able  to 
make  a  choice  between  broiling  cokerels, 
or  fat  stewing  hens,  and  that's  all. 

Let's  say  you  realize  all  this,  and  so 
you  leave  two  birds  in  the  covey.  A 
pair.  Just  about  a  week  from  Saturday, 
maybe,  a  sharpshin  hawk  will  spot  one 
bird  of  that  pair  you've  left  and  then, 
as  the  nursery  rhyme  has  it,  there'll  be 
none.  For  one  unmated  bird  is  about  as 
useful  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things  so 
far  as  game  conservation  is  concerned, 
as   a    bicycle   with   one   wheel. 

So  here's  the  idea.  If  you  like  to 
hunt,  if  you  get  a  big  kick  out  of  seeing 
a  well-trained  dog  work,  if  it  means  any- 
thing to  you  to  get  out  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  and  tramp  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  Bob-white,  don't 
shoot  down  the  coveys.  Leave  half  a 
dozen  birds  in  it,  at  the  least.  And  if, 
toward  the  end  of  a  season,  your  dogs 
point,  and  you  flush  a  covey  that  has 
only  five  or  six  birds  in  it,  don't  raise 
your  gun.  Wave  to  'em,  turn  around, 
and  look  for  another  covey. 

1  know  it's  going  to  be  pretty  tough 
going  at  times.  You've  been  at  it  for 
a  couple  of  hours  or  more,  and  there 
hasn't  been  so  much  as  a  hint  of  a  point 
by  the  dogs.  You've  combed  the  fields 
in  the  early  morning,  where  you  know 
the   birds   must  be   feeding   at  that  time 


of  day,  and  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  you've 
gone  back  into  the  woods  and  the  brush 
and  the  cover  lands  to  which  the  birds 
retire  when  they've  filled  their  crops. 
And  at  last  there's  the  coveted  point. 
But  when  the  covey  rises  it's  only  a 
handfull  of  five  birds.  Oh,  it'll  be  tough 
not  to  level  down  for  just  one.  No 
fooling  on  that  score.  But  bear  in  mind: 
It'll  be  a  lot  tougher  next  year  if  you 
do  level  down,  and  tougher  still,  the  year 
after  that. 

Figure  it  out  like  this:  Do  your  next 
year's  hunting  this  season.  That  will 
help  to  get  the   idea  across.      Remember, 
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Pa  and  Ma  Bobwhite  aren't  going  to 
have  an  easy  time  of  it  at  best.  There's 
the  old  skunk  who  lives  in  the  hollow 
of  that  fallen  hickory  log  down  by  the 
water  hole.  If  he  runs  across  a  nestful 
of  quail  eggs  next  spring.  Pa  and  Ma 
Bobwhite  are  going  to  have  to  begin  all 
over  again.  Brother  Fox  is  figuring  on 
feeding  his  cubs  with  a  couple  of  plump 
partridges,  and  he  doesn't  give  a  hang 
about  the  closed  season,  so  that  a  nest- 
ful of  baby  quail  may  well  starve  after 
he's  licked  his  chops  clean.  A  cloud- 
burst of  rain  may  wipe  out  an  entire 
brook  of  baby  quail.  And  that  sneaking 
gangster,  the  housecat  gone  with  the 
wild  bunch,  is  ever  on  the  prowl. 

Pa  and  Ma  Bobwhite  aren't  going  to 
have  too  easy  a  time  of  it  at  best,  with- 
out you  shooting  them  down  too  thin, 
forgetting  to  look  ahead — and  killing  the 
quail  that  produce  the  golden  game. 
--¥0-4~- 

Louisiana  annually  produces  more 
mink  pelts  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  Aside  from  otter  skins,  the  pelt 
of  the  mink  is  the  most  valuable  fur 
taken  in  our  State.  However,  in  the  total 
number  of  pelts  taken  the  muskrat  is  by 
far  the  leader. 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
otherwise,  soft-shell  crabs  are  not  differ- 
ent species  of  crabs  but  are  merely  speci- 
mens of  the  blue  crab  that  have  very 
recently  shed  their  shell. 


The  Dove  Hunting  Season 


By 
H.  H.  Pelton 


The  dove  season  will  open  October 
15th  just  as  it  did  last  year,  and  while  it 
is  true  that  there  are  a  good  many  doves 
in  South  Louisiana  during  October  there 
are  a  lot  more  that  come  in  from  the 
mid-west  and  Texas  later  in  the  winter. 

I,  personally,  like  to  hunt  in  October 
because  the  weather  is  mild  and  the 
country-side  is  more  picturesque  than  in 
winter  when  everything  is  dead  and  the 
trees  are  bare  of  leaves.  The  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  dove  hunters, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  season  opened  later,  say 
about  November  1  5th  and  closed  Febru- 
ary  1st. 

In  the  plantation  country  where  I 
hunt,  the  doves  are  usually  found  in  the 
corn  and  wild  indigo  fields  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  if  the  sea- 
son is  dry  we  are  always  assured  of 
plenty  of  action  late  in  the  evening  by 
either  hunting  on  the  levee  or  batture, 
preferably  the  batture,  as  the  birds  come 
down  to  drink  from  the  borrow  pits. 
After  the  first  freeze,  however,  most  of 
the    doves   are    found    in    the    rice    fields 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  droves. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  doves  that  are 
found  in  South  Louisiana,  namely  the 
native  slate  colored  dove  which  predom- 
inates in  numbers  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  and  the  large 
pink-breasted  western  dove  which  comes 
in  later.  There  are  quite  a  few  very 
small  doves  with  a  fringe  of  red  feathers 
near  the  tips  of  their  wings  which  some 
people  call  turtle  doves  and  others  call 
them  Mexican  or  Inca  doves.  These 
doves  are  too  small,  however,  for  the 
table  and  are  not  the  swift  and  elusive 
fliers  of  the   larger  species. 

We  have  always  found  doves  plentiful 
and  are  looking  forward  to  another  good 
season  this  year.  I  cannot  understand 
why  a  limit  of  1  5  is  placed  on  doves  and 
also  a  possession  limit  of  the  same  num- 
ber when  the  duck  hunter  is  permitted 
to  bag  10  ducks  and  is  allowed  a  pos- 
session  limit  of  20. 

The  dove  hunter  should  be  allowed  to 
shoot  20  doves  per  day  with  a  season 
limit  of  200. 
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Bird^s-Eye  Survey  by  Parishes 
of  Louisiana  Fishing  Conditions 


ACADIA   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Mermentau   River;    Bayou   des  Cannes. 

Kinds    of    Fish 

Bass  and  Perch. 

Boats. 
Other   Attractions 

Crowley,    rice   center   of  America. 

ALLEN    PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Calcasieu  River;  Whiskey  Chitto 
River;  Ten  Mile  Creek;  Bundick's  Creek; 
Nezpique  Bayou.  By  automobile  through 
Kinder  or  Oberlin,   La. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Largemouth,  smallmouth  bass;  bream; 
catfish.  Record  largemouth  bass,  7 ','2 
lbs.,  23  in.     Catfish,  45  lbs.,  4  ft. 

Catfish,  buffalo  and  gaspergou  mar- 
keted locally.  Taken  at  or  near  Indian 
Village.  Four  or  five  commercial  fisher- 
men selling  to  markets  in  Oberlin,  Kin- 
der and  Oakdale. 
Accommodations 

Camp    near    Kinder;    boats.      Camps   at 
Oberlin. 
Other   Attractions 

Coushjl^*.!  Indian  Village,  near  Kinder. 
Highway  7. 

ASCENSION    PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Port  Vincent  on  the  Amite  River; 
Lake  Villar;  Lake  Martin;  Blind  River; 
Bayou  Rapoma;  Bayou  Petit  Amite;  Old 
River. 

Thirty  commercial  fishermen  shipping 
to  New  Roads  and  Baton  Rouge. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Bass;    bream;    perch;    sac-a-lait. 
Record,     buffalo,     40    pounds,     36     in. 
long. 

Accommodations 

Boats  available;    fifty  cents  per  day. 

Other  Attractions 

Sorrento  oil  fields;  trapping  and 
Spanish  Moss  industries. 

ASSUMPTION    PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Grand  Bayou;  Bayou  Corne;  Lake 
Palourde;   Pierre  Part  Bayou. 

Buffalo      and      catfish      marketed      at 
Morgan  City. 
Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,   perch  and  sac-a-lait. 


Accommodations 

Camps  on   Bayou  Corne.      Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Old  Catholic  Church  at  Paincourtville. 
Colonial  homes  on  Hwy.   77. 

AVOYELLES   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Big  Bend  Lake;  Hamburg  Lake, 
through  Hamburg  on  Hwy.  30;  Red 
River;    Bayou    Boeuf;    Bayou   Rouge. 

Kinds    of    Fish 

Bass;  bar  fish;  bream  and  perch. 
Bass  weighing   4    to   6   pounds   taken   fre- 


The  accompanying  material  con- 
stitufes  a  preliminary  survey  of 
fishing  conditions  in  Louisiana.  We 
realize  that  it  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, but  it  is  designed  to  give  the 
out-of-state  anglers,  whose  informa- 
tion is  casual  and  limited,  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  varied  fishing 
resources   of   our   State. 

We  invite  the  public-spirited 
sportsmen  of  the  various  parishes 
to  contribute  any  additional  data 
about  their  respective  communities 
or  make  any  corrections  that  will 
add  to  the  accuracy  and  interest  of 
this  feature. 


quently;     white    perch    and    bream,     1  Vz 
pounds. 

Fifty    commercial     fishermen     shipping 
to   Marksville. 

Accommodations 

Guides;    boats    50    cents    per   day. 

Other  Attractions 

Fort   De    Russy   on    Hwy.    116.      Scenic 
lakes  and   bayous  throughout  the   parish. 

BEAUREGARD   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Sabine     River;     Calcasieu     River;     Old 
River;  Anacoco  Creek. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,     catfish,    white    perch.       Record; 
trout  7  pounds;  catfish    I  00  pounds. 

Accommodations 

Camps,    boats   and   bait  at  Old   River. 

BIENVILLE    PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Black    Lake,    40    miles   below   Arcadia 
on  Hwy.   13;  Lake  Bistineau  on  Hwy.   13; 

Black   Bayou;   Saline   Bayou. 


Kinds    of    Fish 

Bass,   bream  and  perch. 

Accommodations 

Guides;   boats. 

Other  Attractions 

State  game  and  fish  preserve  at  Lake 
Bistineau. 

BOSSIER    PARISH 

Places   to    Fish 

Tooke's  Camp,  Leroy  Horton's  Camp, 
Voies'  Camp,  Bullok's  Camp  and  John- 
son's Camp,  all  on  Lake  Bistineau. 
Adam's  Camp  at  Swan  Lake.  Old  and 
Bodcaw  Rivers;   Red  River. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Large,  smallmouth  bass;  perch;  bream 
and  barfish.  Three  pound  bass  common. 
Record  perch  weighing  three  and  one- 
quarter  pounds. 

Twenty  commercial  fishermen  market- 
ing buffalo,  catfish  and  gaspergou  at 
Shreveport,    Ringgold   and   Minden. 

Accommodations 

Camps  at  Old  River;   boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Good   roads,   scenic   lakes. 
CADDO   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Caddo  Lake,  through  Mooringsport  or 
Lewis,  on  Hwy.  8;  Cross  Lake,  near 
Shreveport;    Red    River, 

Commercial  fisherman  bringing  cat- 
fish, buffalo  and  gaspergou  to  Shreve- 
port. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Largemouth,  smallmouth  bass,  perch, 
bream,   crappie  and  pike. 

Record,    largemouth    bass,    9   pounds. 

Accommodations 

Camps,  reasonable.  Boats  at  all  fish- 
ing spots,   50  cents  per  day. 

Other  Attractions 

State  Fair  Grounds,  Centenary  College 
and  oil  field  within  the  city  limits  of 
Shreveport,  metropolis  of  Northwest 
Louisiana. 


CALCASIEU    PARISH 


Pli 


to   Fish 

Grand  Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  auto  or  boat  from  the 
city    of    Lake    Charles.       Calcasieu    River. 

There  is  an  annual  tarpon  rodeo  staged 
out  of  Lake  Charles  which  attracts 
sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  Louisiana 
and   eastern   Texas. 
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Kinds    of   Fish 

Both  fresh  and  salt  water.  In  the 
Calcasieu  River  and  inland  waters,  fresh 
water  bass,  perch  and  catfish.  In  Grand 
Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  dolphin,  King  Mackerel,  Spanish 
Mackerel,  bonita,  redfish,  flounders  and 
croakers. 

Record — ling,  40  pounds;  bonita,  18 
pounds;  King  Mackerel,  1 8  pounds; 
Spanish  Mackerel,  41  pounds;  dolphin, 
9  pounds. 

Lake  Charles  is  the  home  port  of  a 
shrimping  fleet  totaling  about  200  boats. 
Commercial  fish  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Accommodations 

Hotels  in  Lake  Charles  or  Cameron, 
reasonable.  Deep  sea  fishing  boats  for 
charter.      Skiffs. 

Other  Attractions 

Water  sports;  oil  field  at  Hackberry; 
Russell  Sage  and  Rockefeller  Game 
Refuge  border  Calcasieu  Lake. 

CALDWELL   PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Ouachita  River  and  Castor  Creek; 
Bayou    Lafourche. 

Commercial  fishermen  catering  to 
local    residents. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Fresh  water  bass,  perch,  buffalo  and 
catfish. 

Record,    buffalo    in    Castor   Creek,    42 
pounds;   catfish   in   River,   38  pounds. 
Accommodations 

Boats,    reasonable. 

Other   Attractions 

Scenic  bayous  and  rivers. 

CAMERON    PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Calcasieu  and  Grand  Lakes;  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  Calcasieu  River;  Mermentau 
River;   Saline   Lake;    Johnson's   Bayou. 

Commercial  fishermen  ship  catfish 
and   buffalo   to   northern   markets. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Speckled  trout,  redfish  and  croakers 
in  Lakes.  In  the  Gulf,  tarpon,  ling, 
bonita,    trout   and    mackerel. 


Accommodations 

Hotels  and  tourist  cabins  at  Lake 
Charles  and  Lake  Arthur.  Boats  for  hire 
at  all  points. 

Other  Attractions 

Russell  Sage  and  Rockfeller  Game 
Refuge  on  the  shore  of  Calcasieu  Lake, 
near  Cameron. 

CATAHOULA   PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Catahoula      Lake,       through      Walters, 
Louisiana,    on    Hwy.    471;    Black    River; 
Red  River. 
Kinds  of   Fish 

Bass,    perch    and   catfish. 


Popular  names  are  of  interest.  Such  popular  names  may  be  utterly  confusing; 
thus  our  "Green  Trout",  popularly  so  called  in  Louisiana,  possesses  the  "book  name" 
of  Large-mouthed  Black  Bass;  yet  it  is  neither  a  Trout  nor  a  Bass,  but  is  really  a  Sun- 
fish. 

Another  misleading  name  is  that  of  our  "Speckled  Trout,"  which,  far  from  being 
a  Trout,  is  truly  a  Weakfish,  related,  therefore,  to  the  Sea  Drum,  the  Croaker  and  the 
Redfish. 

Some  of  our  popular  sport  fishes  possess  almost  incredibly  numerous  popular 
names.  Twenty-four  different  popular  names  exist  for  our  Louisiana  Sac-a-lait,  and 
no  less  than  forty-four  different  popular  designations  for  our  Louisiana  Green  Trout, 
the  Large-mouthed  Black  Bass. 

The  popular  naming  of  fishes  in  Louisiana  is  even  more  than  usually  confused, 
because  so  many  of  our  fishermen  will  fish  one  day  in  salt  water,  the  next  day  in 
fresh  water  and  will,  with  complete  assurance,  transfer  the  name  of  a  salt  water  fish 
to  a  fresh  water  fish  and  vice  versa.  Thus  different  names  for  the  same  fish — the 
same  name  for  different  fishes — there  results  a  confusion  that  rivals  in  difficulty  of 
solution  a  first-rate  detective  story. 


Blue  catfish,  56  pounds,  4  ft.  8  in. 
in     length. 

Accommodations 

Boats  and   guides,    reasonable 

Other  Attractions 

Indian  mounds  at  Jonesville;  Fort 
Beauregard  at   Harrisonburg. 

CLAIBORNE   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Black    Bayou;    Bayou    Dauchite. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Bass,   perch. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Rus- 
ton,   in   Lincoln  Parish. 

CONCORDIA   PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Lakes  Concordia  and  St.  John;  Coco- 
drie  Bayou;  Morville  barrow  pits;  Cross 
Bayou;  Red  River;  Black  River;  Tensas 
River. 

Commercial  fishermen  catching  buf- 
falo and  catfish  in  the  Red  River  between 
Shaw   and    Acme. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,  speckled  perch  and  bream. 
Record,   /Vi    pound  bass  taken   in  bar- 
row pit  near  Morville. 

Accommodations 

Skiffs  for  hire,  reasonable.  Tourist 
cabins   at  Cross   Bayou. 

Other  Attractions 

Largest  pecan  orchard  in  the  State, 
on   Hwy.   65,   near  Ferriday. 

DE   SOTO   PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Clear  Lake,  Smithport  Lake,  Wallace 
Lake,  Bayou  Pierre,  ChamarLake,  Sabine 
River,  Horseshoe  Lake,  Grand  Cane 
Creek,  all  reached  by  auto  through 
Logansport  or  Mansfield;  Bayou  Pierre 
Lake. 


Commercial  fishermen  marketing  buf- 
falo, gaspergou  and  catfish  at  Mansfield, 
Logansport  and   Shreveport. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,  perch  and  bream.  Record,  9 
pound  bass,  22  inches  in  length;  catfish, 
84    pounds,    5    feet   4    inches. 

Accommodations 

Skiffs  for  hire  at  all  points. 

Other   Attractions 

Site  of  the  Battle  of  Mansfield,  on 
Hwy.    171. 

EAST   BATON    ROUGE   PARISH 

Places   to  Fish 

Bayous  Paul  and  Manchac;  Amite 
River;  Sandy  Creek;  Cypress  Bayou; 
White   Bayou. 

Commercial  fishermen  marketing  cat- 
fish, gaspergou  and  buffalo  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Bass,    perch,    bream   and    sac-a-lait. 
Bass,   3Vi   pounds. 

Accommodations 

Boats  available. 

Other  Attractions 

State  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge;  Louisi- 
ana State  University  at  University;  U.  S. 
Leprosarium. 

EAST   CARROLL   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Lake  Providence  on  Hwy.  65;  Missis- 
sippi River  barrow  pits;  Bayou  Macon; 
Tensas  Bayou. 

Commercial  fishermen  marketing  buf- 
falo, gaspergou  and  catfish,  usually  with- 
in the  Parish. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass  and  perch.  Record,  bass  6^4 
pounds,  caught  with  rod  and  reel;  bass, 
7]/2    pounds,   caught  with   hook  and   line. 

Accommodations 

At   Lake   Providence,   boats  and   bait. 

Other  Attractions 

Scenic  lakes. 
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Physiographic 

MAP  OF 

LOUISIANA 


fl  Fishing  Regions  In  Louisiana 
The  Coast-al  Region — 

Deep  Sea   Fishing:      Tarpon,  jacks,   king  and  Spanish   mackerel,   redfish,   jewfish,   blackfish,   etc. 

Bay,  surf,  lake  and  pass  fishing:       Redfish,  sheepshead,  black  drum,  speckled  sea  trouf,  whife  sea  trouf,  kingfish,  croakers, 
flounders,  etc. 

Fresh  water  Regions  at  or  near  Gulf  Level — 

Brackish    water   species:      Chiefly    redfish,    sheepshead,    speckled  trout,  croakers. 

Fresh  water  species:       Largemouth   bass  (green  trout),  warmouth    bass,    bluegills,    sac-a-lait    (crappie),    yellow    bass,    fresh- 
water   drum,    fresh    water   cats. 

The  Large  Interior  River  Valleys  (bayous,  rivers  and  lakes) — 

Largemouth   bass,  warmouth   bass,   bluegills,   red-eared   bream,  various  other  sunfish,  sac-a-lait  (white  crappie),  calico  bass 
(black  crappie),   white   bass   (barfish),   gaspergou    (fresh  water  drum),  fresh  water  catfish. 

The  Uplands  (springfed  creeks  and  rivers) — 

Dominant  species:      Southern   smallmouth    bass,   black   perch   (southern  goggle  eye),  long-eared  sunfish. 
Other  species  ascend  these  streams  from   the   larger  streams  and  lakes. 


I 


EAST   FELICIANA   PARISH 


Places  to  Fish 

Amite  River,  Beuff  and  Sandy  Creeks; 
Comite  River;  Sandy  Creek;  Bluff  Creek; 
Redwood   Creek;    Thompsons'    Creek. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

I     Bass,  perch  and  catfish. 
Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Colonial    homes  at  Clinton, 


EVANGELINE    PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Miller's  Lake,  four  miles  west  of 
Ville  Platte;  Lake  Cocodrie;  Bayou  Coco- 
drie;  Nezpique  Bayou;  Bayou  des  Cannes. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,    perch,    gaspergou   and   catfish. 

Catfish  weighing  50  pounds;  garfish, 
1  1 0  pounds,  7  feet  long;  gaspergou,  1  2 
pounds;    bass,    7   pounds. 


Accommodations 

At   Miller's    Lake    and   Cocodrie    Lake, 
boats  50  cents  per  day. 

Other  Attractions 

Garland    Lake    State    Park    project,    six 
miles  north  of  Ville  Platte. 

FRANKLIN    PARISH 


Places  to  Fish 

Tensas    River, 


ia    Hwys.     48    or 


Cypress    Lake,     through     Extension;     Fool 
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River,    through    Wisner;    Lake    Louie,    at 
Sicily   Island;   Big  Lake  and  Big  Creek. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,    perch,    bar    fish    and    bream. 
Record,   catfish,   43   pounds. 

Accommodations 

Skiffs    for   hire. 

Other  Attractions 

Fort   Beauregard   at   Harrisonburg. 

GRANT   PARISH 

places    to   Fish 

Fishville;  Big  Creek;  Clear  Creek  Bay; 
Flackon  Falls;  Catahoula  Lake;  Red  River; 
Lake   Latt. 

Commercial  fishermen  shipping  cat- 
fish, buffalo  and  gaspergou  to  Alexandria 
fish    docks. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,    perch,    bar   fish   and   bream. 
Bream,      1 '' 2     pounds,      11      inches     in 
length. 

Accommodations 

Camps  at  Fishville  and  Big  Creek. 
Boats. 

IBERIA    PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Vermilion  Bay;  Bayou  Teche;  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  Grand  Lake. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Fresh    water    bass   and    perch    in    Bayou 
Teche  and  Grand  Lake.      Salt  water  trout, 
croakers,    redfish    and    tarpon    in    the    Bay 
and  Gulf. 
Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Salt  mine  at  Weeks  Island.  Mc- 
llhenny's  Jungle  Gardens  and  the  salt 
mine  at  Avery  Island. 

IBERVILLE   PARISH 

Places   to  Fish 

Bayou  Sorrel,  Sardine  Point  and  Grand 
River,  by  auto  from  Plaquemine.  Grand 
Lake,    through   Charenton. 

Commercial  fishermen  take  catfish, 
gaspergou    and    buffalo. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,    striped    bass,    bream    and    perch. 
Record,   61/2   pound  black  ba=s,  caught 
at  Sardine   Point. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Live  Oak  Plantation,  at  Rosedale. 
Longfellow-Evangeline  State  Park,  at  St. 
Martlnville.  World's  largest  pecan  tree, 
at   Belle  Grove. 

JACKSON    PARISH 

Places   to  Fish 

Horner's  Lake,  8  miles  out  of  Jones- 
boro.  Saline  Lake,  through  Winnfield, 
on  Hwy.    1  67. 


Some  top  records  for  chosen  Louisiana  fishes  may  be  of  interest.  Our  Louisiana 
"Green  Trout,"  fhe  Large-mouthed  Black  Bass,  has  been  scientifically  recorded  at  25 
pounds,  while  sport  periodicals  have,  withoat  subsequent  scientific  authentication, 
reported  34''4-pound  catches. 

The  Sac-a-lait  has  been  known  to  reach  2^A  pounds.  Our  Louisiana  so-called 
Speckled  Trout  has  been  taken  at  7  pounds,  while  the  striped  Bass,  or  Rock  Fish,  a 
sea  fish  concerning  which  little  information  is  available  in  Louisiana,  has  been  known 
to  reach   125  pounds. 

Catfishes  and  the  Buffalo  Fishes  attain,  among  our  fresh  water  species,  the 
greatest  size.  The  Channel  Cat,  sportiest  of  its  family,  may  run  15  to  20  pounds;  the 
Yellow  Cat,  or  Goujon,  100  pounds;  while  the  Blue  Cat,  though  usually  much  less,  has 
provided  records  of  150,  185  pound  and  250  pound  specimens.  The  Paddlefish,  or 
Spoon-bill  Cat,  so  called,  although  it  is  not  a  Catfish,  has  been  known  to  reach  173 
pounds. 

The  real  giants  amongst  Louisiana  fishes,  however,  are  sea  species.  The  grotes- 
que Headfish,  or  Ocean  Sunfish,  has  been  known  to  reach  over  2,000  pounds.  The 
equally  bizarre  Manta,  or  Sea  Devil,  has  been  reported  as  reaching  the  almost  fabulous 
weight  of  2,000  pounds,  8,000  pounds,  and  even  an  estimated  10,000  pounds.  All 
these,  however,  pale  into  insignificance  before  the  biggest  fish  of  all,  the  Whale 
Shark,  a  species  not  yet  recorded  from  within  Louisiana  boundaries,  but  already 
captured  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  not  far  away.  This  strange  sea  beast,  subsisting  upon 
only  minute  food,  has  been  known  to  reach  the  appalling  weight  of  26,594  pounds, 
that  is,  over  ISV^i   tons. 


Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,    perch   and   bream. 
Bass,    5   pounds,    9   ounces,   catfish,   3 1 
pounds. 

Accommodations 

McDonald's  camp  on  Saline  Lake. 
Chandler's  and  Walker's  camps  at  Black 
Lake  bridge. 

Other  Attractions 

Paper  Mill  at  Hodge,   Hwy.    167. 

JEFFERSON    DAVIS   PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Grand  Lake;  Lake  Miesire;  Lacosine 
Bayou;    Mermentau    River. 

Some  commercial  fishermen  taking 
buffalo   and   catfish. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Speckled   trout,   bas:.   perch. 

Accommodations 

Boats  at  Lake  Arthur. 

Other   Attractions 

Jennings  oil    field. 

JEFFERSON    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Bayou  Boeuf;  Company  Canal;  Lake 
Salvador;  Bayou  Barataria;  Alligator 
Bayou;    Grand    Isle. 

Barataria  Bay  and  Pass  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  car  or  boat  from  New 
Orleans.      Grand    Lake,    through    Lafitte. 

Numerous  commercial  fishermen  de- 
livering salt  water  trout,  redfish,  drums, 
croakers,  etc.  to  the  New  Orleans  mar- 
kets. 

Kinds   of   Fish 

Salt  water  species  common  to  these 
parts  include  trout,  tarpon,  redfish, 
croakers,  mackerel  and  drums.  Also 
fresh  water  bass,  perch,  bream.  Record, 
210-pound    tarpon,    6I/2    feet    in    length. 


1 4    pounds.       Speckled    trout,    5 


Redfish, 
pounds. 

Accommodations 

Skiffs  for  hire  at  most  points.  Hotels, 
camps  and  boats  at  Grand  Isle. 

Other   Attractions 

Citrus  fruit  center  at  Buras,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mississippi  River.  Deep  sea 
fishing  and  water  sports  at  Grand  Isle. 
Fort  Jackson,  near  Buras.  Picturesque 
villages,  fishing  camps,  lakes  and  bayous. 

LAFAYETTE   PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Lafayette  Parish  fishermen  report  their 
favorite  fishing  grounds  are  located  in 
adjoining    parishes. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,   perch,   bream  and   sac-a-lait. 

Accommodations 

Boats  for  hire. 

Other   Attractions 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  at 
Lafayette. 

LAFOURCHE    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Lake  Salvador;  Field  Lake;  Bayou 
Grand  Coteau;  Bayou  I'eau  Bleu;  Bayou 
Boeuf;  Grand  Bayou;  Bayou  Pointe  aux 
Chien;   Timbalier   Bay;    Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Bayou  Lafourche,  Bayou  Blue  and 
Long  Lake,  accessible  through  Houma 
or    Raceland,    Hwy.    90. 

Commercial  fishermen  shipping  salt 
water  crabs  and  fish  to  the  New  Orleans 
markets. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Fresh  water  bass,  perch,  bream  and 
sac-a-lait.  Salt  water  trout,  croakers, 
redfish,   drums  and   tarpon. 

Record,    365-pound   sea    bass. 
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Accommodations 

Skiffs  for  hire  af  all  points.  . 
Other  Attractions 

Golden  Meadow  oil  field,  at  Golden 
Meadow.  Most  thickly  settled  rural 
population  in  the  world  on  Bayou  La- 
fourche, between  Thibodaux  and  Race- 
land.  Rienze  Plantation,  birthplace  of 
Chief  Justice  White,  west  of  Thibodaux, 
on   Bayou   Lafourche. 

LA   SALLE    PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Catahoula     Lake,     south     of    Jena,     on 
Hwy.    84,    Trout    Creek,    Hubs    Lake    and 
Gravel  Pit  Lake. 
Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,  bream,  bar  fish,  perch  and  sac- 
a-lait. 

Records,  18-pound  catfish,  12-pound 
bass. 

Several     commercial     fishermen    taking 
catfish    and    buffalo. 
Accommodations 

Boats,    guides. 

Other   Attractions 

Indian  mounds  at  Jonesville,  on  Hwy. 
84. 

LINCOLN    PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

There  is  little  fishing  within  the  limits 
of  Lincoln  Parish.  The  fishermen  of 
this  Parish  go  either  to  the  lakes  on 
Ouachita  River,  east  and  south  of  Mon- 
roe, or  to  Black  Lake  and  Saline  Lake, 
60  to  75  miles  southwest  of  Ruston. 

Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,   bream  and  perch. 
Accommodations 
Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Ruston. 

LIVINGSTON   PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Amite  River  at  Port  Vincent;  Tickfaw 
River,  at  Springville;  Lake  Maurepas,  at 
Maurepas;  Bayou  Colyell;  East,  West  and 
Big  Hog  branches  of  Tickfaw. 

Some    commercial    fishermen    shipping 
fresh      water      catfish      and      buffalo      to 
Ponchatoula. 
Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass  and  perch  in  the  bayous  and 
rivers.  Speckled  trout,  croakers,  redfish 
and  tarpon  in  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain. 

Accommodations 

Boats  for  hire. 
Other  Attractions 

,•    Hammond,       strawberry       capital       of 
America. 


MADISON    PARISH 


B  Typical  Louisiana  largemouth  black  bass,  popularly  known  as 
"green  trout",  taken  from  one  of  the  ponds  of  the  State  hunting 
grounds  at  Pass  d  Loutrc,  in  Plaquemines  Parish. 


Places    to   Fish 

Bayou  Macon,  bordering  Madison  on 
the  west;  Tensas  River;  Mississippi 
River  barrow  pits. 


Some  commercial  fishermen  taking 
catfish,   gaspergou  and   buffalo. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,    striped    bass,    perch    and    bream. 
Record,  7V2-pound  bass  taken   in  Mis- 
sissippi  barrow   pit   near   Delta. 

Accommodations 

Boats  for  hire. 

Other   Attractions 

Hardwood  forests;  bear,  deer  and  other 
wild    game. 

MOREHOUSE    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Ouachita  River;  Boeuf  River;  Lake 
Ervin;  smaller  lakes  and  streams,  center- 
ing  around    Bastrop. 

Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,    perch,    bream    and    sac-a-lait. 

Record,  6-pound  bass.  Bream,  1 
pound. 

Approximately  200  commercial  fisher- 
men, two  wholesale  shipping  markets. 
Catfish,  gaspergou  and  buffalo. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Paper  mills  at  Bastrop.  Carbon  plants 
at  Sterlington.  Mills  and  plants  at  West 
Monroe. 

NATCHITOCHES    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

0.  K.  Allen  Preserve,  Black  Lake,  Cane 
River,  and  Lake  Pouldeau.  Fishermen 
also  favor  Lake  Bistineau,  in  Bossier  Par- 
ish,  and   Caddo   Lake,    in   Caddo   Parish. 


Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,    bream,   white  perch   and  catfish. 

Record,  7-pound,  34-inch  bass.  Perch, 
3-pounds,  18  inches.  Blue  catfish,  75 
pounds. 

Commercial      fishermen     ship     catfish, 
buffalo,  gaspergou,  turtles,  frogs,  to  New 
York,      Shreveport,       Dallas      and      other 
points. 
Accommodations 

Camps,  guides  and  boats. 
Other  Attractions 

State  Normal  College  at  Natchitoches, 
second  oldest  town  in  U.  S.  Historical 
Parks  at  Robeline  and  St.  Jessup.  O.  K. 
Allen  Northwest  Game  and  Fish  Preserve, 
on  Saline  Lake.  Rock  quarry  and  salt 
mine,   near  Winnfield. 

Indians  were  located  at  Campti  when 
Louisiana  was  sold  by  France  to  the 
United  States. 


ORLEANS   PARISH 


PL 


to   Fish 

Lake      Pontchartrain;      Lake      Borgne; 
Lake   St.    Catherine;    Rigolets   Pass;   Chef 
Menteur;    Lake    Borgne. 
Kinds   of  Fish 

Speckled    trout,    croakers,    redfish    and 
tarpon. 

Commercial     fishermen     market    trout, 
redfish,    crabs,    shrimp,    etc.,    in    the    New 
Orleans    markets. 
Accommodations 

Camps     on     Lake     Pontchartrain     and 
Lake    Catherine.       Skiffs    for    rent   every- 
where. 
Other   Attractions 

New  Orleans,   America's  most  interest- 
ing city. 
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OUACHITA   PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Black  Bayou,  Bayou  DeSiard  and  Bar- 
tholomew   Lake. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,    bream,    perch   and   bar  fish. 

Record,    6^,4 -pound   bass. 

Twenty-five  commercial  fishermen 
selling  buffalo,  gaspergou,  catfish  to 
markets   in  West  Monroe. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 
Other   Attractions 

Carbon  plants  and  paper  mills  at  West 
Monroe, 

PLAQUEMINES   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Highway  31  to  Myrtle  Grove,  thence  by 
boat  to  Grand  Lake,  Bay  Wilkinson,  Bay 
Chene  Fleure,  Bay  Sans  Bois,  Bay  Batiste, 
Lake  Washington,  Lake  Hermitage  and 
adjacent  bays  and  bayous.  From  Pilot- 
town  by  boat  to  Southwest  Pass  and  Red- 
fish  Bay.  Numerous  other  lakes,  bays  and 
bayous  approached  by  auto  and  boat 
from  all   parts  of  the  Parish. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Speckled  trout,  redfish,  croakers, 
sheepshead,  drums,  flounders,  jackfish, 
mackerel  and  tarpon.  Sheepshead,  10 1/2 
pounds,  caught  at  Bay  Sans  Bois. 

Commercial  fishermen  ship  trout,  red- 
fish,  crabs,  shrimp,  oysters  to  the  New 
Orleans  markets. 

Accommodations 

Boats  everywhere.  Large  boats  for 
all-day  trips,  by  appointment  at  Myrtle 
Grove. 

Two  private  fishing  clubs  at  Myrtle 
Grove;  two  on  Grand  Bayou  from  Foster's 
Canal;    five    camps    at    Lake    Hermitage. 

Other  Attractions 

Citrus  fruit  center  at  Buras.  Forts 
Jackson  and  Philip,  below  Buras,  on  the 
Mississippi. 

POINTE   COUPEE    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

False  River;  Old  River;  Lat-Nash 
Bayou;  Halloway  Lake;  Bayou  Alabama; 
Bayou  Close;  Spillway  Canal  from  Ramah 
to  Morganza;  Mississippi  River  barrow 
pits. 

Kinds    of    Fish 

Bass,    perch,    sac-a-lait   and   bream. 

Record,    6-pound    bass. 

Commercial  fishermen  shipping  cat- 
fish, buffalo  and  gaspergou  to  St.  Louis, 
Memphis  and  other  points. 

Accommodations 

Camps,    boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Live  Oak  Plantation   at   Rosedale. 


RAPIDES   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Catahoula  Lake;  Big  Creek;  Cocodrie 
Lake;  Flaggon  Creek;  Clear  Creek;  Fish 
Creek;    Little  Creek;    Horsepin  Creek. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,    bream,   perch   and   barfish. 

Record,  6%-pound  bass,  in  Clear 
Creek.  Three  and  four  pounders  com- 
mon. 

Approximately    25    commercial    fisher- 
men     marketing      catfish,      buffalo      and 
gaspergou    in    Alexandria    and    Pineville. 
Accommodations 

Cabins   at  Fishville,   on    Big   Creek. 

Other  Attractions 

Fort  Randolph,  U.  S.  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, National  Cemetery  and  Louisiana 
College,  at  Alexandria.  State  forest, 
south   of  Alexandria  on   Hwy.    165. 

RED    RIVER   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Cannisnia  Lake;  Bayou  Pierre  Lake; 
Red    River;    Black    Lake;    Bayou    Pierre. 

Kinds    of    Fish 

Bass,    bream,    white   perch,    catfish. 

Record,  7-pound  bass,  34  inches  in 
length.  Perch,  3  pounds,  1 8  inches. 
Blue  cat,   75   pounds. 

Commercial  fishermen  market  buffalo, 
gaspergou,  catfish,  turtles,  gars  and 
frogs  in  New  York,  Dallas  and  Shreve- 
port. 

Accommodations 

Numerous  camps,  clubs.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.     Motorboats  and  skiffs  for  rent. 

Other   Attractions 

State  Game  and  Fish  Preserve  in  ad- 
jacent Bossier  Parish. 


RICHLAND   PARISH 


PI 


Carpenter  Lake;  Clear  Lake;  La- 
fourche Lake;  Crew  Lake;  Lake  St.  John 
and  Lake  Louie. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,   perch  and  bream. 

Record,  6-pound  bass  taken  in  Clear 
Lake. 

Some  commercial  fishermen  shipping 
buffalo  and  catfish  to  Monroe  and  Winns- 
boro. 

Record,  bass  caught  in  Clear  Lake, 
6  pounds,    19  inches;  buffalo,  33  pounds. 

Accommodations 

Camps,     boats     and     guides     at     Lake 
Louie  and  Lake  St.  John.      Boats  for  hire 
at  other  points. 
Other   Attractions 

Gas  fields  at  Rayville. 

SABINE    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Blue  Lake;  Horseshoe  Lake;  Jones  Old 
River;  Sabine  River;  Darnell  Lake  and 
Patricia  Creek. 


Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,   bream,    perch   and   catfish. 

Record,  bass,  6  pounds,  1 4  ounces, 
taken    in   Sabine    River. 

A  dozen  commercial  fishermen  sell 
catfish,   buffalo  and   gaspergou,    locally. 

Accommodations 

Camps,    guides   and    boats,    reasonable. 

Other  Attractions 

Historical  Park  at  Ft.  Jessup.  Block 
House  Church   on    Hwy.    6. 

ST.    BERNARD   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Nigger  Lake;  Pumpkin  Lake;  Oak 
River;  Iron  Banks;  Lonesome  Island 
Bell  Pass;  Calica  Bay;  American  Pass 
Lake  Coquille;  Lake  Robin;  Grand  Pass 
Bayou  St.  Malo;  Bayou  Biloxi;  Half  Moon 
Pass;  Chain  Island;  Bayou  Mulatto;  Blind 
Lake;  Gardner's  Island;  Dead  Man 
Island;   Flag  Staff  Bayou;   Point  Chico. 

By  auto  Delacroix  Island,  thence  by 
boat;  by  auto  Yscloskey  and  Shell  Beach, 
thence  by  boat. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Red  fish,  speckled  trout,  drums,  croak- 
ers,   sheepshead    and    tarpon. 

Record,  bull  drum,  60-pound;  red,  35 
pounds;  sheepshead,  12  pounds;  speckled 
trout,   5  pounds;  tarpon,    1 00  pounds. 

Approximately  30  commercial  fisher- 
men delivering  croakers,  trout,  flounders, 
redfish,  drums,  sheepshead,  crabs  and 
shrimp   to   the    New   Orleans   markets. 

Accommodations 

Camps  and  skiffs  for  hire  at  almost 
all  places  mentioned.  Prevailing  charges 
on  week  days,  minimum  of  $17.00  for 
12  persons.  Sundays  and  holidays, 
$20.00.  This  consists  of  2  skiffs,  bait 
and   slaughter  poles. 

Other   Attractions 

Chalmette  National  Cemetery;  Paken- 
ham  Oaks;  picturesque  plantation  homes 
and  many  spots  of  scenic  beauty. 

ST.    CHARLES    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Willswood  Pond,  Folse's  Pond, 
Churchill  Farms  Pond,  all  through  Mar- 
rero.  La.;  Simoneaux  Duck  Club,  Des 
Allemands,  La.;  Dufrene  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Club;  Bonnet  Carre  Spillway 
Goodhope,  La.;  Lake  Pontchartrain;  Petit 
Bayou;  Bayou  Cocodile;  Bayou  La  Branch. 

« 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass  and  perch   in  ponds  and  bayous. 

Record,    6V2-pound    bass,    in    Spillway.  _ 
In     Lake     Pontchartrain,     speckled     trout, 
croakers,    tarpon.  ' 

Accommodations 

Camps,  boats  and  guides. 


Other   Attractions 

Godchaux     Sugar     Refinery, 
largest  oak  at   Hahnville. 


World's 
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ST.    JAMES   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Lake  Des  Allemands;  Bayou  Lafourche; 
Blind  River;  Bayou  Verette;  Bayou  Cita- 
mon;   Bayou  Chevreuil. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass  and  perch. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Oak  Alley  Plantation  at  Vacherie. 
Colonial  homes  along  Bayou  Lafourche. 
Birthplace  of  Chief  Justice  White  on 
Bayou  Lafourche. 

ST.    JOHN   THE    BAPTIST   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas; 
Lake  Des  Allemands;  Pass  Manchac; 
Dutch   Bayou;   Mississippi   Bayou. 

Kinds    of    Fish 

Speckled  trout,  croakers,  redfish, 
drums  and  sheepshead. 

Record,    85-pound    catfish. 

Several  commercial  fishermen  catering 
to  local   residents. 


odations 

Camps,    boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Sugar  Refinery  at  Reserve.  Bonnet 
Carre   Spillway. 

ST.    HELENA   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Amite  River;  Tangipahoa  River;  Tick- 
faw  River;  Blood  River;  Darling  Branch; 
Sandy  Creek;  Twelve  Mile  Creek. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,    perch,    bream   and   catfish. 
Records,    bass,    7    pounds;    catfish,    28 
pounds. 

Accommodations 

Boats.  Camps  in  Livingston,  reason- 
able. 

Other  Attractions 

Old  plantation  homes.  Picturesque 
scenery. 

ST.    LANDRY   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Big  Alabama  Bayou;  Little  Alabama 
Bayou;  Bayou  Courtableau;  Bayou  Coco- 
drie;    Bayou    Rouge. 

Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,    perch    and    bream. 
^       Records,    bass,    5    pounds;    catfish,    65 
pounds. 

Approximately  20  commercial  fisher- 
men ship  catfish,  buffalo  and  gaspergou 
to  eastern   markets. 

Accommodations 

Boats  for  hire. 


Other  Attractions 

Grand  Coteau  at  Sunset.  Pecan 
grove  at  Dubuisson.  Colonial  homes  at 
Washington. 

ST.    MARTIN    PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Numerous  spots  in  the  Morganza  and 
West  Atchafalaya  Floodway  accessable  by 
car  through  St.  Martinville,  Arnaudville 
and  Breaux  Bridge  on  Hwy.  25  and 
through   Sherburne  on    Hwy.    190. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Bass,    perch    and    sac-a-lait. 

Record,    I  Vi   pound  perch. 

Some  35  fishermen  market  catfish, 
buffalo  and  gaspergou  in  St.  Martin  and 
Iberia    Parishes. 

Accommodations 

Boats  and  guides  at  most  points. 

Other  Attractions 

Longfellow-Evangeline  State  Park  at 
St.    Martinville. 

ST.   MARY   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Grand  Lake;  Six  Mile  Lake;  Atchafa- 
laya River  and  Atchafalaya  Bay;  Bayou 
Teche;   Lake  Palourde;  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Kinds   of   Fish 

Fresh  water  bass,  perch,  bream  and 
sac-a-lait.  Salt  water  trout,  redfish, 
drums,   and   tarpon. 

Approximately  600  commercial  fisher- 
men bringing  to  Morgan  City  for  ship- 
ment buffalo,  catfish,  gaspergou,  crabs 
and   shrimp. 


Accommodations 

Camps  and   boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Oak   Lawn  Manor  at  Franklin. 

ST.    TAMMANY   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Bogue  Falia  River;  Tchefuncta  River; 
Pearl  River;  Lake  Pontchartrain;  Lake 
Maurepas;  North  Shore;  Pass  Rigolets; 
Abita  River;  Bayou  Lacombe;  Bayou 
Castaing;    Bogue   Chitta;    Old   River. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Fresh  water  bass,  perch,  bream  and 
sac-a-lait  in  the  rivers  and  bayous  and 
salt  water  trout,  redfish  and  tarpon  in 
the  lakes  and  passes. 

Records,  107-pound  blue  cat;  stur- 
geon,   150  pounds. 

Commercial  fishermen  selling  to 
Bogalusa,    Simsport    and    Covington. 

Accommodations 

Clubs  and  camps  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Maurepas, 
at  Pass  Rigolets  and  Pass  Chef  Menteur. 
Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Tchefuncte  State  Park.  Bathing  and 
boating  at  Mandeville,  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. Bathing  at  Abita  Springs  and 
Sulphur  Springs.  Famous  for  the  ozone 
of  its  piney  woods. 

TANGIPAHOA   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Tickfaw  River;  Tangipahoa  River; 
Amite  gravel  ponds;  Lake  Maurepas; 
Amite     River;     Big    Creek;     Blood     River; 


I  Coleman   Avery  takes  a  string  of  black  bass  from  one 
of  the  ponds  of  Avery  Island. 
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Lake  Pontchartrain;  Tchefuncta  River; 
Natalbany  River;  Chappepala  Creek; 
Pontchatoula    River  and  Creek. 

Kinds   o(   Fish 

Fresh  water  bass,  perch,  bream  and 
sac-a-lait  and  salt  water  trout,  tarpon, 
croakers  and  redfish. 

Records,  47-pound  catfish.  Bass,  6!/2 
pounds. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Hammond,  strawberry  capital  of 
America. 

TENSAS   PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Lake  Bruen;  Lake  St.  John;  Tensas 
River  and    Bayou   L'Argent. 

Kinds    of    Fish 

Bass,  perch,  bream,  crappie,  and  sac- 
a-lait. 

Records,  40-pound  catfish.  Bass,  JVi 
pounds. 

Some  commercial  fishermen  selling 
catfish,    buffalo    and    gaspergou    locally. 

Accommodations 

Camps  at  Lakes  St.  John  and  Bruen. 
Boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Largest  pecan  orchard  in  the  State  at 
Ferriday. 

TERREBONNE    PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Wine  Island  Pass;  Cocodrie  Bayou; 
Eagle  Lake;  Wonder  Lake;  Bayou  Little 
Calllou;  Bayou  Terrebonne;  Bayou  Du 
Large;  Bayou  Grand  Caillou;  Lake  Barre; 
Terrebonne  Bay;  Lake  Decade;  Atchafa- 
laya  Bay;  Lost  Lake;  Timbalier  Bay; 
others. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Speckled  trout,  croakers,  drums, 
mackerel,  tarpon,  sheepshead,  bass  and 
perch. 

Records,  sea  bass,  1  75  pounds.  Shark, 
200   pounds. 

Approximately  150  commercial  fisher- 
men shipping  salt  water  fish  to  all  parts 
of    Louisiana,    Texas,    Oklahoma. 

Accommodations 

Fishing  camps  and  boats  for  hire  in 
most  sections. 

Other  Attractions 

Oyster  and  shrimp  fishing  centers. 
Colonial  homes. 

UNION    PARISH 

Places  to  Fish 

Ouachita  River  and  adjacent  lakes  and 
streams. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass,   perch,   bream   and   sac-a-lait. 
Record,    30-pound    buffalo.       Catfish, 
50  pounds.      Bass,  5   pounds. 


Some  40  or  50  commercial  fishermen 
sell  catfish,  buffalo  and  gaspergou, 
usually  within  the  Parish. 

Accommodations 

Camp    at    Alabama    Landing.       Boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Carbon    plants   at   Sterlington. 

VERMILION    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Vermilion  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Salt  water  speckled  trout,  croakers, 
redfish,  flounders,  drums,  tarpon  and 
mackerel. 

Accammodation.s 

Boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Rainey  Game  Refuge  on  the  Vermilion 
River. 

VERNON    PARISH 

Places   to  Fish 

Calcasieu  River,  Sabine  River  and 
Slagle  Lake. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Bass,    perch    and   catfish. 
Record,    cattish,    48    pounds. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Vernon  Division  of  Kisatchie  Naticnal 
Park. 

WASHINGTON    PARISH 

Places    to   Fish 

Bogue  Chitto  River;  Pearl  River; 
abandoned  gravel  pits;  Tchefuncta  River; 
Bogue   Lusa;    Lawrence  Creek. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,    perch   and   bream. 

Record,  catfish,  1 09  pounds,  taken 
from  Pearl  River. 

Commercial  firshermen  market  cat- 
fish  in   Bogalusa. 

Accommodations 

Boats   and   guides. 

Other  Attractions 

One  of  world's  largest  paper  mills  at 
Bogalusa. 

WEBSTER   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Bodcau   Bayou  and   Lake   Bistineau. 

Kinds  of  Fish 

Bass  and  perch. 
Record,   6  Vi -pound  bass. 
Thirty    commercial    fishermen    shipping 
to   Minden. 

Accommodations 

Clubs,   camps,   boats  and  guides. 

Other  Attractions 

State  Game  and  Fish  Preserve  at  Lake 
Bistineau. 


WEST    BATON    ROUGE    PARISH 

Places   to   Fish 

Sardine     Point;     Astralla     Pit;     Bayou 
Choctaw;   Bayou  Crossetete;   Bayou  Poyd- 


Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,  perch  and  sac-a-lait. 

Record,   6-pound  bass. 

Several  commercial  fishermen  market 
buffalo,  catfish  and  gaspergou  at  Baton 
Rouge  and  Shreveport. 

Accommodations 

Boats. 

Other  Attractions 

Through  Port  Allen  to  False  River  in 
Pointe    Coupee    Parish. 

WEST   CARROLL   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

Lake  Providence;  Boeuf  River;  Bayou 
Macon. 

Kinds   of   Fish 

Bass,   perch  and   bream. 

Records,  93-pound  catfish.  Perch, 
3'/2    pounds.      Bass,   4I/2   pounds. 

Some  commercial  fishermen  marketing 
catfish  and  buffalo  at  Oak  Grove  and 
Lake    Province. 

Accommodations 

Camps  on  Lake  Providence,  boats  and 
guides. 

Other   Attractions 

Picturesque  plantation   homes. 

WEST   FELICIANA   PARISH 

Places    to    Fish 

False  River,  Old  River  and  Thomp- 
son's  Creek. 

Kinds    of   Fish 

Bass  and   perch. 

Record,    1  03  pound  catfish. 

Few  commercial  fishermen  selling  cat- 
fish, gaspergou  and  buffalo  locally  and 
out-of-state. 

Accommodations 

Camps   and  boats. 

Other  Attractions 

First  Railroad.  Antebellum  homes. 
Rosedown    Plantation. 

WINN    PARISH 
Places    to    Fish 

Allen-Northwest  Fish  and  Game  Pre- 
serve, on  Saline  Lake.  Clear  Lake. 
Black  Lake. 

Kinds   of  Fish 

Bass,   perch  and  bream. 
Record,   6 '/2 -pound  bass. 

Accommodations 

Camps,  boats  and  cabins  at  all  Lakes. 
Boats. 

Other   Attractions 

Rock  quarry  and  salt  mine  on  Hwy. 
84.  Birthplace  of  Huey  P.  Long  at 
Winnfield. 
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What  the  Department  of  Conservation 
Is  Doing  for  Louisiana  Forests 


By 
V.  H.  Sonderegger* 

Forester    and    Director.     Division    of 
Forestri/,  Department  of  Coiiserration 


The  Department  of  Conservation, 
through  its  Division  of  Forestry,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  timber  growth  on  all  of  the 
forest  ■  lands  in  the  State  which  are  not 
suitable    for   other   purposes. 

Louisiana  is  fortunately  endowed  with 
many  important  natural  resources.  Two 
of  these  are  minerals  and  forests.  Min- 
eral resources  cannot  be  replaced.  Forest 
resources  are  replaceable,  and  with  the 
exhaustion  of  our  virgin  timber  supply, 
forestry  has  become  a  very  important 
profession. 

The  general  program  of  reforestation 
is  first  to  protect  the  lands  from  forest 
fires,  thereby  permitting  the  new  timber 
crop  to  follow  the  cuttings.  The  second 
important  step  is  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  forests  to  make  periodical  cut- 
ting cycles,  removing  the  surplus  trees 
and  creating  a  sustained  forest  operation 
program  where  the  mature  trees  are  re- 
moved   in    relation   to  the   annual   growth. 

Louisiana,  for  the  past  three  decades, 
has  enjoyed  supremacy  as  a  leader  in 
forest  products.  This  was  possible  be- 
cause the  state  contained  approximately 
19,200,000  acres  of  forest  lands. 

In  analyzing  the  land  program  in 
Louisiana  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  the 
records  show  that  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment has  been  slightly  under 
normal,  as  the  decrease  in  agricultural 
lands  amounted  to  six  per  cent.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  hill 
farms  have  become  barren  and  during 
the  past  few  years  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  impoverished 
farms,  placing  these  lands  back  to 
pasture  and  forest  lands. 

THE  LUMBER   INDUSTRY  LOSS 

The  total  assessment  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  1921  for  all  purposes  was 
$1,718,286,902;  and  in  1937  the  total 
was  $1,338,882,600;  or  a  loss  of  $379,- 
404,302  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years. 
The  greater  part  of  this  assessment  loss 
was  in  the  forest  products  industry, 
Wiiere  the  sawmills  completed  their  log- 
ging operation,  dismantled  the  mills  and 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  abandoned 
towns  and  villages.  This  loss  would  have 
been  greater  in  1937  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  increased  industrial  activities  of 
otier  agencies  which  are  replacing  the 
lumber  industry  assets. 


At  present,  in  Louisiana,  we  have 
seven  large  pulpmills  which  are  now 
utilizing  the  new  timber,  manufacturing 
pulp  and  paper,  and  again  Louisiana  is 
the  leader  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

In  the  early  days,  the  land  owners  as 
well  as  citizens  did  not  appreciate  the 
wealth  of  the  forest  products  or  the  in- 
dustrial possibilities  through  proper  pro- 
duction methods.  Consequently  the 
pioneer  cut  timber  without  any  thought 
of  the  future,  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  cut  timber  properly  until 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  a  great  deal  of  agitation  started 
about  preserving  the  timber,  particularly 
protecting   timber   from    forest   fires. 

THE  FIRST  FORESTRY  ACT 

The  first  forestry  act  on  record  in 
Louisiana  was  passed  in  1904,  known  as 
Act   1  13.     This  act  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 


H.  H.  White,  a  far-seeing  lawyer  of 
Alexandria,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Swords  R.  Lee,  a  prominent  lumberman 
of  Grant  Parish.  This  law  never  became 
operative,  because  the  legislature  did  not 
appropriate  any  funds.  This  was  no  dis- 
credit to  the  original   sponsors. 

In  1908,  in  accordance  with  Act  144, 
a  Department  of  Conservation  was  creat- 
ed, and  Henry  E.  Hardtner,  a  lumberman, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  forestry  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Hardtner,  who  was  very 
much  interested  in  growing  new  timber 
crops,  made  a  clean  and  forceful  report 
on  the  forest  problems  in  Louisiana  to 
the  legislature  in  1910.  However,  the 
program  of  forestry,  as  outlined  by  the 
report  in  1910  could  not  be  developed 
unless  there  were  some  ways  and  means 
of  financing. 

In  order  to  raise  money  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  forestry  organization,  Mr. 


La. 


Poly- 


I  State  Tree  Nursery,  Woodworth,  La, 
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Hardtner  and  Mr.  Harry  Gamble  worked 
out  the  severance  tax  on  forest  products 
known  as  Act  196  of  1910.  This  act 
charged  a  percentage  of  the  stumpage 
value  as  a  tax  which  was  dedicated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. It  is  regretted  that  the  lumber 
industry  promptly  attacked  this  tax  in 
spite  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  permitted  it.  In  1912  the  legis- 
lature remedied  the  defect  existing  in 
the  severance  tax  and  legalized  the  same, 
but  unfortunately  the  tax  diverted  from 
the  Department  of  Conservation  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  State.  For  the  fol- 
lowing eight  years  the  lumbermen  paid 
the  severance  tax  but  did  not  receive 
any  benefit  until  1918  when  the  first 
forestry  funds  were  allotted  in  the 
amount  of  $12,000  per  year.  Previous 
to  this  allotment,  the  only  forestry  work 
carried  on  was  on  the  Urania  Forest  at 
Urania,  Louisiana,  when  the  Urania  Lum- 
ber Company  entered  28,000  acres  of 
land  under  the  reforestation  contract 
law.  The  Urania  Lumber  Company  was 
very  much  interested  in  timber  growing 
and  their  program  of  reforestation  was 
primarily  in  research  work,  particularly 
studying  the  ways  of  reproducing  young 
trees  from  seed  trees  through  forest 
fire   protection. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service 
aided  the  Urania  Lumber  Company  by 
furnishing  foresters  to  assist  in  the  re- 
search development.  About  the  same 
time,  the  Yale  Forestry  School  sent  its 
senior  students  to  Urania  not  only  to 
study  forest  conditions  but  also  to  help 
develop  experimental  plots.  The  Urania 
Lumber  Company's  forestry  program  was 
all  in  the  longleaf  pine  and  shortleaf  pine 
species. 

The  Thistlewaite  Lumber  Company  in 
St.  Landry  Parish,  without  any  aid  from 
the  Federal  or  State  governments,  be- 
came v'ery  much  interested  in  hardwood 
reforestation,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Urania  forestry  program  took  place 
this  company  selected  various  tracts  for 
experimental  work  in  the  study  of  hard- 
wood reforestation.  There  are  instances 
of  several  other  small  landowners 
throughout  the  State  who  were  experi- 
menting with  reforestation  without  any 
aid  from  State  or  Federal  agencies  during 
this  same  period. 

In  1918  the  real  beginning  of  forest 
development  took  place.  The  legislature 
passed  acts  authorizing  the  Department 
of  Conservation -to  carry  on  a  full  pro- 
gram of  reforestation  in  all  of  its  ramifi- 
cations. In  1920  Gov.  John  M.  Parker 
called  a  meeting  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  secured  their  approval  to  raise  the 
severance  tax  to  two  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  forest  products  when  sev- 
ered. Sixty  thousand  dollars  of  this  tax 
was   allotted    annually   to    the    Division   of 


Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. Previous  to  this  change,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Weeks  Law 
allotted  $1,400  per  year  to  Louisiana  for 
fire  prevention  work.  In  1921  the 
Federal  Government  increased  the  allot- 
ment to  $12,000  per  year,  and  since 
that  time  the  Federal  appropriation  has 
increased  annually  and  in  1938  amount- 
ed to  $51,000. 

All  of  the  foresters  available  for 
Louisiana  in  1920  were  graduates  of 
Northern  schools  and  European  institu- 
tions. There  was  only  one  Southern 
school  in  existence  and  that  was  the  Bilt- 
more  Forest  School  at  Ashville,  N.  C. 
Southern  trained  men  were  very  rare  and 
Southern  forestry  principles  were  alto- 
gether different  from  those  of  any  other 
region  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
the  problem  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation was  to  build  an  organization, 
first,  to  protect  the  forest  lands  from 
fires  and,  second,  to  assist  landowners  in 
cutting  their  timber  properly  and  help 
in  every  way  to  conserve  forest  products 
for  the  future. 

RANGERS  ORGANrZED 

In  1921  I  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  creating  a  forest  service  throughout 
the  state.  The  department  found  that  it 
was  best  to  employ  local  people  who  had 
a  general  education  and  some  experience 
in  the  woods.  These  men  were  called 
Rangers  and  were  given  charge  of  areas 
approximating  800,000  acres  each.  Their 
problem  was  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
forest  fire  evil  which  was  burning  the 
greater   part   of   the    state    each   year. 

In  1  922  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion recognized  the  fact  that  its  em- 
ployees, particularly  the  rangers  and  key 
men,  were  in  need  of  additional  training. 
At  the  same  time  Major  J.  G.  Lee,  Sr., 
who  was  vitally  interested  in  forestry  and 
was  teaching  special  courses  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  recommended  that 
a  summer  school  of  forestry  be  created. 
The  Department  of  Conservation  not  only 
realized,  but  appreciated,  the  fact  that 
this  was  an  opportunity  for  building  up 
its  organization  and,  therefore,  main- 
tained the  forestry  school  in  cooperation 
with   the   Louisiana  State  University. 

Major  Lee  conducted  the  school  and 
I  represented  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation, assisting  in  teaching  the  course 
and  maintaining  the  school. 

Not  only  did  the  University  students 
attend  this  forestry  school,  but  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Forestry  Division  were  also 
compelled  to  attend.  For  a  period  of 
three  Summers  this  school  was  main- 
tained under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  The  University 
then  created  its  own  forestry  school  under 
its  complete  jurisdiction.  The  results  of 
training  these  men  at  Summer  school 
was  a  great  benefit  to  the  state  through 
its   Department  of  Conservation. 


For  the  following  eight  years,  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  naturally  was 
first  to  protect  the  forests  against  fires. 
That  was  possible  in  two  ways.  First, 
with  a  crew  of  men  fighting  fires  directly 
and,  second,  through  an  educational  pro- 
gram. Several  steel  towers  were  built, 
telephone  lines  were  constructed,  and  a 
general  plan  for  fire  prevention  took 
place.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  edu- 
cational work  were  giving  splendid  serv- 
ice and  not  only  did  the  press  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  but  also  many  civic 
clubs,  gave  them  full  weight  of  publicity 
and   cooperation. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
made  its  appropriations  each  year  and 
also  furnished  expert  foresters  to  help 
the  state  forestry  organization.  In  1929, 
ti^e  forestry  work  was  reviewed  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  and  a 
complete  reorganization  took  place  which 
is  existing  today  and  which  has  created 
a  large  acreage  of  new  forest  products. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  was  confronting  the  state  and 
the   landowners. 

The  lumber  business  was  at  its  top 
capacity,  sawmills  were  running  night 
and  day,  and  the  merchantable  timber 
was  disappearing  rapidly.  The  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  cut-over  timberlands 
became  acute.  The  shutting  down  of 
saw  mills  and  the  loss  of  payrolls  by  the 
citizens  created  another  problem.  In 
addition,  assessments  were  being  reduced 
and  communities  were  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  idle  lands,  idle  towns,  and  idle 
people.  This  condition  continued  until 
the  depression  set  in  when  the  sawmill 
industry  slowed  down,  due  to  lack  of 
sales.  The  state  was  doing  its  part  in 
that  it  had  an  established  organization 
and  its  employees  throughout  the  state 
were  protecting  the  timber  lands  effici- 
ently and  the  lands  were  coming  back 
in  new  forests  products.  However,  the 
communities  were  embarassed  financially 
and  were  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. 

FARMERS   ALSO   SUFFER 

Probably  the  hardest  hit  of  all  were 
the  employees  and  workers  as  well  as 
farmers  around  the  sawmill  towns.  Un- 
employment was  prevalent  and  farms  be- 
came a  debit  because  there  were  no  near- 
by markets  to  dispose  of  their  products. 
Added  to  this  loss  of  industrial  activity 
as  well  as  forest  resources,  the  depres- 
sion took  place  in  1930  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  misery  through  lack  of 
funds  and  lack  of  occupation,  which  left 
the  farmers  in  a  very  destitute  condition. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Department 
at  this  time  reorganized  the  whole  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  in  its  present-day  effi- 
cient administration,  and  capitalized  on 
the   experiences   of   the   past   eight  years 


and  analyzed  the  problems  which  were 
meritorious  and  through  which  methods 
the  timber  grew  best. 

The  landowners  were  paying  two  cents 
per  acre  per  year  to  the  State  for  pro- 
tecting the  lands  from  forest  fires. 
State  and  Federal  governments  paid  the 
balance  of  the  cost,  which  was  usually 
the  cost  of  five  to  ten  cents  per  acre 
per  year  to  protect  lands  from  forest 
fires.  One-hundred  foot  steel  towers 
were  built  on  high  points  in  the  protected 
areas  where  land  owners  were  cooper- 
ating. Forest  wardens  were  employed  by 
the  year,  receiving  $250.00  annually. 
They  were  subject  to  call  at  any  and  all 
times  whenever  a  forest  fire  started. 
These  wardens'  homes  are  connected  to 
the  steel  towers  by  telephone  lines.  The 
men  live  on  their  farms  and  are  given 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  thousand  acres 
to  protect.  They  are  responsible  for  this 
area  and  must  apply  themselves  at  all 
times  to  keep  the  forest  fires  from 
spreading  and  when  called  by  the  tower- 
men  or  ranger  to  report  at  all  fires  with 
the   neighboring   wardens. 

There  are  approximately  2,171,000 
acres  of  cut-over  lands  on  which  the 
landowners  are  paying  two  cents  per  acre 
per  year.  It  is  necessary  when  protect- 
ing this  number  of  acres  to  protect  in 
gross  7,200,000  acres. 


The  wardens  are  supervised  by 
Rangers  and  Assistant  Rangers  in  the 
work,  and  the  state  is  divided  into  two 
regions — region  one  is  all  of  the  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  region 
two  is  all  of  the  land  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   River. 

THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

The  depression  of  1930  and  1931 
caused  a  retrenchment  on  the  part  of 
the  land-owners  and  the  forestry  work 
had  a  rather  trying  time  during  that 
period.  However,  in  June,  1933,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  through  Congress,  estab- 
lished the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
The  purpose  of  this  organization  was  to 
take  the  boys  in  destitute  families  off 
the  streets  and  highways,  as  well  as  em- 
ploying them  to  alleviate  family  destitu- 
tion. The  entire  idea  was  one  of  social 
economics,  as  well  as  the  conservation 
of  not  only  the  human  resources  but 
natural  resources.  By  giving  our  boys 
good  living  conditions  and  plenty  of 
healthy  work,  the  Nation  was  building 
up  the  young  men  for  the  future.  The 
boys  in  return  for  this  opportunity  ap- 
plied their  energies  in  the  development 
and  protection  of  our  natural  resources, 
particularly  soil  conservation  service, 
forest  service,  and  the  national  parks 
service.  .  . 


The  Department  of  Conservation  was 
allotted  twenty  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps,  each  manned  by  two  hun- 
dred boys.  These  camps  were  placed  in 
the  units  where  the  landowners  were 
cooperating  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  in  forest  fire  protection. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  within  the  past 
six  years,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  insti- 
tutions established  not  only  in  relieving 
destitution  but  also  building  up  our  boys 
for  the  men  of  tomorrow.  In  return,  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has  benefitted  as  fol- 
lows through  the  efforts  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps: 

Total   to 
Item  June  30,  1939 

Bridges     2,987 

Lookout  Towers    31 

Telephone    lines    (miles).  .  .  2,093.6 

Cattle    Guards     63 

Truck    Trails    (miles) 2,987.8 

Roads — Minor    (miles).  .  .  .  23.5 

Foot  Trails   (miles)    30.7 

Fire  Fighting  &  Presuppres- 

sion   (man  days)    87,275 

Fire  breaks  (miles) 3,427.1 

Roadside  &  Trailside  Clear- 
ing  (miles)    1,550.4 

Reduction    Fire    Hazard 

(acres)     95,644.9 

Total  Man  Days 2,047,119 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
efforts  of  these  boys  has  materialized  in 
improvements  which  will  last  many  years 
and  assures  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  a 
continuous  supply  of  forest  products  for 
the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through 
July  30,  1939,  the  actual  work  per- 
formed in  the  field  by  these  boys 
amounted    to   2,047,119    man   days. 

With  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
entering  the  field  and  strengthening  the 
Department  of  Conservation's  operations, 
the  work  progressed  rapidly  and  today 
Louisiana's  forest  products  situation  is 
in  a  splendid  condition  for  future  supply 
on  a  permanent  basis.  In  addition,  the 
Legislature  of  1938  increased  the 
forestry  appropriation  from  $80,000  to 
$150,000  per  year,  this  being  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  large  expansion  that 
has  taken   place   in  the  past  year. 

Forestry  is  a  profession  of  many 
ramifications,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  relate  the  various  problems  which  we 
have  to  encounter.  Basically  all  forestry 
work  depends  upon  fire  prevention.  It 
is  necessary  to  prevent  forest  fires  on 
cut-over  lands  with  seed  trees,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  ten  years.  This  period 
of  ten  years  must  be  under  intense  pro- 
tection so  that  the  seedlings  are  able  to 
grow  out  of  the  grasses  and  get  to  the 
size  where  forest  fires  will  not  kill  them. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years,  as  a  rule,  the 
tree  tops  meet,  producing  a  dense  shade 
which  in  turn  thins  out  the  grasses  that 
are  the  biggest  hazard  in  Louisiana 
forests.  We  term  the  fires  "forest 
fires"  but  in  the  majority  they  are  grass 
fires,  dead  grass  burning  in  the  Fall  and 
early  Spring  and  naturally  killing  the 
young  seedlings  which  are  in  the  grasses. 

THE  WOODWORTH   NURSERY 

In  many  instances,  cut-over  lands  have 
been  so  denuded  that  no  seed  trees  were 
left.  To  meet  this  problem,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation's  Division  of 
Forestry  has  established  a  tree  nursery 
at  Woodworth,  La.,  and  is  building  its 
No.  2  nursery  near  Mandeville  this  year. 
Both  pine  and  hardwood  seedlings  are 
raised  by  the  millions,  the  average  pro- 
duction for  the  past  few  years  being 
eight  million  seedlings  per  year.  These 
seedlings  are  sold  at  cost  to  citizens  for 
$1.50  per  thousand  for  the  different 
species  of  pine  and  $2.50  per  thousand 
for  the  different  hardwoods,  all  packed 
and  ready  for  shipment,  F.  O.  B.  Wood- 
worth,  La. 

Records  show  that  the  landowners 
have  purchased  seedlings  in  lots  as  small 
as  five  hundred  seedlings  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  1,500,000  seedlings 
per  year.  The  seedlings  are  planted 
on  a  six  by  eight  foot  spacing,  or  an 
average  of  one  thousand  seedlings  per 
acre.  The  largest  planter  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  has  been  the  Great 


Southern  Lumber  Company,  now  known 
as  the  Gaylord  Container  Corporation. 
This  organization  has  done  tree  planting 
since  1921  and  has  planted  approximate- 
ly 40,000,000  seedlings  on  40,000 
acres.  This  planting  was  done  in  Wash- 
ington Parish,  and  the  results  today  show 
a  far  larger  success  than  was  anticipated. 

Lumber  companies  and  paper  com- 
panies, as  well  as  farmers  in  the  state, 
have  all  purchased  seedlings  every  year 
for   planting. 

Approximately  3,000,000  acres  of 
forest  lands,  most  of  them  cut-over  lands, 
constitute  the  farmers'  woodlot  or  farm 
forests.  The  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion is  very  much  interested  in  the  farm- 
ers' woodlot,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forester  of  the  Louisiana  State  University 
Extension  Department,  the  farmers  each 
year  are  increasing  their  planting  of  tree 
seedlings  to  rehabilitate  their  worn-out 
lands,  to  create  windbreaks  and  also  for 
other  special  uses  such  as  fence  posts, 
poles  and  other  materials. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  Sec- 
tion Four  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act, 
contributes  a  variable  sum  from  $1,600 
to  $2,000  per  year  toward  the  tree 
nursery. 

The  Louisiana  Division  of  Forestry  col- 
lects the  majority  of  its  own  seed,  cleans 
them  and  has  a  very  good  demand  for 
sale  of  the  surplus.  Seeds  and  tree 
seedlings  are  not  only  sold  to  residents 
of  Louisiana  but  the  surplus  is  being  sold 
to  neighboring  states  from  Texas  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Records  show  that  seeds 
have  been  sold  all  over  the  world  from 
our  collection,  including  Russia,  China, 
Australia,  and  South  America. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is 
vitally  interested  In  the  soil  erosion 
problem  on  cut-over  lands,  and  fire  pre- 
vention is  essential  to  create  a  vegeta- 
tive covering  to  prevent  sheet  erosion. 
Supplementing  the  vegetative  covering, 
trees  with  their  large  root  systems  are 
essential  for  soil  retention;  and  in  the 
erosion  control  work,  forestry  is  a  major 
project  in  soil  retention.  Therefore,  the 
tree  nursery  not  only  sells  trees  for 
future  forest  products  but  also  for  soil 
retention   and  other   needs  of  the   farm. 

A  forester  must  know  how  trees  grow, 
and  what  affects  their  vitality,  and  at 
what  age  and  what  rate  of  growth  forests 
may  be  operated  to  keep  them  on  a  per- 
petual operation. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  co- 
operates with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 
many  of  its  forest  research  studies,  as 
well  as  studies  In  entomology,  disease 
and  other  problems  which  are  correlated 
with  the  reforestation  orogram. 

In  the  past  forest  products  operators 
knew  very  little  about  the  profession  of 
forestry  and  through  ignorance  over-cut 
their  lands  and  also  abused  them  through 
lack    of    protection    against    fires.       The 


condition  created  an  alarm  throughout 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  as  our 
forests  were  being  so  rapidly  depleted 
that  we  were  threatened  with  a  timber 
famine  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  state,  its  people  and 
its  Industries.  However,  through  the 
diligent  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
Louisiana  now  has  a  fully  stocked  stand 
of  timber  and  is  growing  more  timber 
than   it   is  cutting. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  Into  the 
second  phase  of  forestry  and  that  is 
"Management"  or  the  proper  cutting 
method  to  be  used  so  that  a  perpetual 
timber  crop   can    be   maintained. 

PROPER  CUTTING  METHODS 

Briefly  the  object  today  is  to  cut  only 
In  cycles  of  years  the  amount  of  timber 
that  grows  each  year.  It  Is  necessary  to 
keep  a  standard  timber  stock  or  Inven- 
tory to  an  annual  capacity  and  cut  only 
the  older  trees  as  they  mature,  the 
undesirable  trees  and  other  trees  which 
will  improve  the  growing  conditions  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cutting  will  not 
exceed  the  annual  growth. 

The  pulp  industry  in  Louisiana,  as 
well  as  In  the  South,  has  already  imposed 
upon  themselves  cutting  regulations, 
leaving  two  seed  trees  to  the  acre  and 
not  cutting  any  trees  under  eight  Inches 
in    diameter. 

The  Department  of  Conservation,  with 
its  staff,  cooperates  with  all  agencies  in 
forest  management,  and  Is  only  too  glad 
to  help  landowners  with  programs  for 
proper  forest  management  as  well  as 
proper   utilization    of   forest   products. 

Taxes  are  a  problem  as  old  as  man. 
We  will  always  have  a  tax  problem.  As 
the  virgin  forest  products  In  Louisiana 
diminished,  tt\e  tax  problem  became 
more  acute.  Railroads  were  constructed 
to  handle  the  forest  products.  The  par- 
ishes and  counties,  on  the  strength  of 
the  forest  products  values,  issued  bonds 
for  schools,  roads  and  other  Improve- 
ments. Unfortunately,  no  one  could 
anticipate  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
virgin  timber  would  be  denuded.  With- 
out much  warning  several  parishes  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  very  little 
tax  money  coming  into  the  treasury,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  resources  had  been 
removed  and  there  was  very  little  left 
to  tax.  Consequently,  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion— that  is  the  millage — was  increased 
from  fifty  mills  to  as  high  as  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  (320)  mills  in  the  de- 
nuded wards  of  several  timbered  parishes. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  remain- 
ing assets  had  to  carry  the  load  of  the 
bond    issues  and   administrative  costs. 

REFORESTATION  CONTROL 

Forest  products  are  not  a  yearly  crop. 
They  are  products  that  ripen  Into  com- 
mercial    commodities    within     fifteen     to 
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forty  years  and  therefore  should  not  be 
assessed  during  their  growing  period  but 
when  harvested.  Therefore,  Section  I  1 
of  Act  90  of  1922  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  and  is  known  as  the  reforesta- 
tion contract  law.  This  law  does  not 
exempt  land-owners  from  taxation,  but 
defers  taxation  until  the  timber  is  ripe 
and  harvested.  Any  landowner  can  make 
application  to  the  Police  Jury  of  his  par- 
ish to  place  his  lands  under  contract  with 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion for  a  period  n:)t  to  exceed  forty 
years  and  only  cut-over  lands  will  be  ac- 
cepted whose  values  are  not  less  than 
$3.00  per  acre  or  more  than  $8.00  per 
acre.  This  applies  only  to  the  land 
value.  No  lands  can  be  accepted  which 
have  more  than  1,000  board  feet  meas- 
ure in  merchantable  timber  to  the  acre. 
The  Police  Jury  upon  receipt  of  the 
application,  examines  the  lands  with  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation's Forestry  Division,  and  if  these 
lands  come  within  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  the  Police  Jury  then  gives  its 
approval  and  sets  the  value  on  the  lands 
only  and  also  determines  the  number  of 
years  the  contract  shall  be  in  effect. 
The  landowner,  under  approval  from  the 
Police  Jury,  then  signs  a  written  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

The  contract  requires  the  landowner 
to  protect  the  lands  against  fires  either 
at  his  own  expense  or  through  State  and 
Federal  cooperation.  The  landowner  is 
required  to  pay  taxes  only  on  the  land 
assessment  which  is  stationary,  and  not 
on  the  growing  timber.  During  the 
growing  period  of  the  timber  it  is  neces- 
sary to  thin  the  timber  from  time  to 
time  to  eliminate  undesirable  species 
and  thin  out  the  surplus  trees  and  larger 
trees  which  are  consuming  too  much  of 
the  food  and  space.  The  landowner 
cannot  cut  any  of  the  timber  without 
first  making  application  for  a  permit  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation.  The 
landowner  must  pay  a  six  percent 
severance  tax  on  all  timber  that  is  cut 
during  the  period  of  contract,  this  being 
charged  on  the  stumpage  value.  Two 
percent  of  this  tax  goes  to  the  State  gen- 
eral fund,  and  four  per  cent  to  the  par- 
ish treasury. 

During  the  past  eighteen  years,  few 
landowners  took  advantage  of  this  con- 
tract because  it  was  a  long-term  contract 
and  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  funds 
without  any  immediate  returns.  At 
present  there  are  567,41  1  acres  under 
this  act.  Within  ten  years  many  of  the 
reforestation  contract  lands  will  pay 
through  the  six  per  cent  severance  tax 
as  much  if  not  more  than  the  regular  ad 
valorem  tax  which  would  have  been  as- 
sessed  from  year  to  year. 

Should  a  landowner  fail  to  live  up  to 
his    reforestation    contract,    the    lands   are 
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placed  back  on  the  assessment  roll  and 
the  landowner  is  charged  with  the  dif- 
ference in  valuation  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract and  the  time  of  cancellation  of  the 
same,  and  in  addition  is  charged  six  per 
cent  interest  for  increased  tax  values 
created  each  year.  This  law  is  famous 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  Louisiana  was 
a  pioneer  in  developing  such  a  taxation 
law.  The  State  has  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose!  The  landowner 
has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  Probably  the  only  hardship  im- 
posed upon  the  landowner  is  the  fact 
that  he  must  advance  funds  to  bring  the 
young  immature  timber  to  a  commercial 
size.  Taxation  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems    in    developing    forest    products 


and  Louisiana  already  has  shown  the  way 
how  to  adjust  the  tax  problem  without 
injuring  either  the  State  or  the  land- 
owner   financially. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  one  cannot 
preach  without  practicing  what  he 
preaches.  The  Department  of  Conser- 
vation appreciated  this  adage  and  in 
1921  purchased  its  first  state  forest  at 
Woodworth,  in  Rapides  Parish.  This 
forest  has  been  increased  up  to  8,000 
acres  and  is  one  of  the  show  spots  of  the 
South.  It  demonstrates  what  can  be 
done  with  timber  growing  under  proper 
supervision.  The  state  forest  at  Wood- 
worth  is  a  laboratory  of  forest  informa- 
tion. It  contains  ^11  of  the  species  and 
types   that  are   to   be   found   in   the  State 
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of  Louisiana.  One  end  of  the  State  forest 
is  in  the  Red  River  bottoms,  containing 
cypress,  tupelo  gum,  and  other  delta- 
growing  trees.  The  upper  end  of  the 
state  forest  is  in  the  Calcasieu  Ridge 
longleaf  pine  belt  and  has  all  types  of 
pine  problems. 

The  Department  of  Conservation 
gladly  extends  an  invitation  to  all  read- 
ers of  the  Conservation  Review  to  visit 
the  state  forest  at  Woodworth.  You  will 
find  this  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  spots 
in  the  State,  where  every  phase  of  pine 
and   hardwood   reforestation   can   be   seen. 

In  1938  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion purchased  its  second  state  forest  at 
Mandeville,  in  St,  Tammany  Parish.  This 
area  contains  approximately  4,912  acres, 
and  consists  of  large  virgin  longleaf  pine 
and  loblolly  pine  and  also  areas  of  young 
seedlings  only  one  or  two  years  old.  The 
state  forest  at  Mandeville,  in  a  few 
years,  will  again  show  what  can  be  done 
in  forestry  and  through  these  two  state 
forests  the  Department  of  Conservation 
really  means  what  it  says,  "it  practices 
in   forestry  what   it  preaches." 

The  Department  of  Conservation, 
through  its  Forestry  Division,  has  an  edu- 
cational bureau  known  as  Public  Rela- 
tions. The  Public  Relations  supervisor 
and  his  assistants  are  men  of  experience 
not  only  in  teaching  school  but  also  are 
trained  in  the  profession  of  forestry. 
This  staff  visits  all  of  the  schools  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  and  gives  lectures 
and  information  on  all  phases  of  forestry 
from  tree  planting  to  fire  protection.  Not 
only  are  the  schools  of  the  state  covered 
in  this  manner,  but  the  educational  work 
is  carried  on  through  civic  clubs,  in- 
dividual associations,  and  also  through 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Educa- 
tion is  fundamental  in  any  undertaking. 
In  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  particularly  in  the  protection  of  for- 
est resources,  the  educational  problem  is 
a  difficult  one  as  the  basis  of  forest  edu- 
cation is  to  teach  the  people  not  to  burn 
the  woods.  Burning  the  woods  has  been 
a  habit  of  one  hundred  years  or  more, 
and  it  is  a  very  hard  habit  to  break  down 
in   the   rural    communities. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  after  eighteen 
years'  work  in  the  educational  program, 
the  new  forests  of  young  timber  show 
that  we  have  gained  our  objective.  We 
now  find  the  results  of  forestry  are  the 
greatest  educational  factor  we  can  use 
as  the  rural  communities  now  show  us 
how  fast  timber  is  growing  and  how  well 
timber  is  growing  because  it  has  been 
protected  against  fires. 

Another  factor  that  is  helping  us  in 
our  educational  work  is  the  farmers 
themselves,  who  tell  us  that  they  are 
proud  that  they  help  to  protect  the 
woods,  that  now  the  timber  is  big  enough 
to  use  for  pulpwood  and  that  during  the 
depression  and  hard  times  they  were  able 
to    make    a    living    cutting,    hauling    and 
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Classification  1921 

AgTicultural  lands  5,736,874 

Pasture    lands    1,204,303 

Woodlands    3,500,871 

Suburban   lands   173,556 

Virgin  hardwood  lands   1,870,443 

Virgin    pine   lands   1,493,480 

Virgin    Cypress    lands..       127,498 

Timber    lease    lands 355,737 

Cut-over  hardwood 

lands    ....   1,833,562 

Cut-over  pine  lands 5,695,659 

Cut-over  cypress  lands   1,308,455 

National   Forests   

Reforestation  contract 

lands    

Miscellaneous    

Trapping    lands    

Sea   Marsh  lands   2,636,487 

Fresh  water  Marsh  lands    1,623,495 


1937 

5,375,858 

1,123,082 

2,919,959 

110,383 

523,932 

192,804 

33,652 

312,934 

2,656,898 

6,414,811 

1,376,730 

485,204 

497,330 

523,733 

812,405 

1,963,830 

1,645,882 


361,016 

81,221 

580,912 

83,173 

1,346,511 

1,300,640 

93,846 

42,803 


823,336 
719,152 


Per 

Cent 

6 

7 
17 
48 
72 
87 
74 
12 

45 
12 


29 
1 


TOTALS 27,560,420     26,969,427 

Does  not  include  state-owned  lands  and   United  States  wild  life  refuges 
and  other  tax  free  lands. 


selling,  not  only  their  own  forest  prod- 
ucts but  the  forest  products  on  adjacent 
owners'  lands,  such  as  pulpwood,  poles 
and  piling,  and  sawlogs. 

I  have  mentioned  the  problem  of 
taxation  several  times.  Without  taxes 
no  community  can  exist.  To  have  taxes 
it  is  necessary  to  have  assets.  Agricul- 
tural assets  are  only  seasonal  and  no 
community  can  be  commercially  active 
for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  based 
solely  on  agricultural  products.  The  com- 
munity where  agricultural  products  and 
natural  resources  products  are  available, 
can  be  commercially  active  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  The  towns  of  West 
Monroe,  Hodge,  Bastrop,  Elizabeth,  Boga- 
lusa,  and  others  in  Louisiana,  prove  this 
statement. 

There  is  probably  one  item  that  has 
not  been  mentioned  to  any  extent  and 
which  is  very  important,  namely  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State,  The  railroads  of  the 
State  depend  upon  hauling  tonnage,  with 
a  small  number  of  passengers,  for  their 
revenues  and  dividends.  As  long  as  a 
railroad  has  tonnage,  it  can  pay  its 
share  of  taxes  and  maintain   its  payrolls. 

Forestry  and  forest  products  are 
probably  one  of  the  biggest  assets  to 
keep  the  railroad  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Agricultural  crops  are  seasonal  crops. 
Forest  products  are  a  twelve  months' 
crop.  Railroads  must  carry  tonnage 
twelve  months  in  the  year.  Forest  prod- 
ucts, therefore,  are  of  the  most  import- 
ance to  the  railroads,  if  they  are  to 
continue  operating.  By  creating  forest 
products  on  all  of  the  forest  lands  in  the 
state,  the  railroads  can  operate  con- 
tinually or  in  simple  English  "No  re- 
sources,   no    tonnage,    no    railroads," 

The  old  virgin  timber  is  gone,  A 
great    deal    of    sentiment    and    opposition 


has  been  shown  from  time  to  time  by 
the  quotation  "Woodman,  Spare  that 
tree,"  Timber  is  a  crop  of  the  soil  and 
like  any  crop  of  the  soil,  it  grows  and 
matures  and  if  not  harvested  when  ripe 
will  rot.  There  is  no  one  who  loves  a 
tree  better  than  I  do,  and  I  have  been  in 
this  work  for  twenty-eight  years.  When 
a  tree  reaches  maturity,  it  is  at  its  best 
and  should  be  harvested  to  be  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  man  and  the  many 
uses  that  lumber  can  be  put  to.  The 
forests  should  never  be  clear  cut  as  in 
the    past. 

The  older  trees  should  be  taken  out 
and  the  young  trees  developed  so  that 
a  continuous  forest  will  be  maintained 
similar  to  the  forests  in  Europe  that  have 
been  operated  on  a  permanent  basis  for 
the  past  1  50  years, 

REPRODUCING  NEW  FORESTS 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Conservation's  efforts  for  the  past 
twenty  years  have  now  shown  that  its 
program  was  the  right  program,  and  that 
many  of  its  objectives  have  been  at- 
tained. With  the  exception  of  certain 
western  parishes  in  Louisiana,  we  will 
find  throughout  the  state  that  cut-over 
lands  are  reproducing  new  forests. 
Areas  that  were  denuded  a  few  years 
ago  are  today  fully  covered  with  young 
pine  and  hardwood  trees.  Forest  fires 
are  not  as  prevalent  as  they  once  were. 
In  the  early  days,  sixty  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  state  would  burn  over,  whereas 
the  average  loss  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  protection  units  show  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hard- 
wood forests  of  the  state  are  not  much 
endangered  by  fires  and  that  the  tree 
[Turn  to  Page  34.] 
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■  View  of  the  Crooks  Site  excavations  from  the  northeast.  The  small  mound 
can  be  seen  to  the  left.  In  the  center  is  shown  the  large  conical  burial  mound, 
about  half  cut  away. 


A  Prehistoric  Indian  Burial  Site 
in  La  Salle  Parish 


An  archaeological  report  on  the  Crooks 
Site,  a  prehistoric  Indian  burial  site  near 
Catahoula  Lake  in  LaSalle  Parish,  has 
been  completed  and  has  gone  to  press. 
This  report  will  form  the  third  volume 
of  the  Anthropological  Study  series  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Con- 
servation. 

The  excavation  of  this  site  was  con- 
ducted through  the  winter  of  1938-39 
by  a  field  unit  of  the  statewide  Arch- 
eological  Project  of  the  Louisiana  Works 
Progress  Administration,  sponsored  by 
Louisiana  State  University.  The  materials 
discovered  were  analysed  and  the  paper 
was  written  by  the  laboratory  unit  of  the 
project  located  in  New  Orleans.  The 
very  interesting  series  of  materials  will 
soon  be  on  exhibit  in  the  Archeological 
Museum  of  the  School  of  Geology  at 
Louisiana   State   University. 

The  major  significance  of  this  work 
and  of  the  resultant  paper  lies  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  complete 
examination  and  description  of  an  undis- 
turbed site  of  the  Marksville  Period,  the 
time  at  which  an  advanced  Indian  cul- 
ture based  on  an  agricultural  economy 
and  practicing  the  building  of  mounds 
first  appeared  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  relatively  advanced  culture  of  the 
Marksville  Period  is  estimated  to  have 
moved  into  the  Lower  Mississippi  about 
1  1  00  A,  D.  Where  it  came  from  is  not 
yet  known.  These  invaders  were  of 
medium  stature,  rather  heavy  in  body 
build,     had     a     tendency     toward     round 


H  Tobacco  pipes.     All  are  made  of  clay  except 
pipes  are  of  the  typical  Marksville  Period  form. 


which  is  of  siltstone.     These 
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skull  form,  and  in  addition  practiced  the 
flattening  of  the  sl<ulls  of  the  infants. 
In  Louisiana  they  replaced  a  short  slender 
population  with  long  undeformed  heads, 
the  people  of  the  Tchefuncte  Period. 
This  earlier  population  had  been  hunters 
and  gatherers.  Most  of  their  known  sites 
are  large  shell  heaps  near  the  coast 
formed  as  a  result  of  their  appetite  for 
mussels. 

THE  MARKSVILLE  POPULATION 

The  Marksville  population,  however, 
were  assured  of  a  reliable  food  supply 
from  their  agriculture  and  their  sites  are 
to  be  found  widely  scattered  over  the 
state  in  areas  where  good  agricultural 
land  was  to  be  found.  Such  a  site  Is 
the  one  at  the  Crooks  Place  near  Cata- 
houla Lake.  The  large  conical  mound 
and  the  small  flattened  structure  at  this 
site  do  not  mark  the  actual  site  of  a 
town  but  rather  appear  to  have  served 
as  a  center  for  a  scattered  farming  com- 
munity, much  as  country  churches  and 
their  accompanying  cemetaries  serve 
similar  communities  of  white  men   today. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
site  was  the  conical  burial  mound.  Ex- 
cavation showed  that  it  had  been  built 
in  several  stages.  First  a  rectangular 
platform  about  three  feet  high  had  been 
constructed.  The  remains  of  382  in- 
dividuals had  been  piled  on  this  plat- 
form and  covered  with  a  mantle  of  earth. 
Some  time  later  another  mantle  contain- 
ing many  more  burials  had  been  added 
to  bring  the  structure  to  a  height  of 
over  20  feet.  It  contained  a  total  of 
1  175  burials.  Many  of  the  burials  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  exposed  and 
partially  stripped  of  flesh  before  they 
were  interred.  This  indicates  a  practice 
which  was  well  known  later  for  some  of 
the  historic  Indian  groups,  the  placing 
of  the  dead  in  a  "Dead  House"  for  a 
period  and  then  cleaning  the  bones  be- 
fore burial.  The  house  for  the  dead  at 
the  Crooks  site  probably  stood  on  the 
small  low  mound  which  is  located  near 
the    large    one. 

Numerous  articles  had  been  placed 
with  the  burials  in  the  large  mound.  This 
includes  pottery  vessels;  pipes;  copper 
earspools  and  bracelets;  stone,  galena, 
and  pearl  beads;  masses  of  ochre  for 
paint;  and  numerous  tools  of  stone.  Im- 
pressions of  finely  woven  matting  were 
found  lining  two  of  the  shallow  pits  in 
which  burials  had  been  placed.  In  one 
case  the  imprint  of  a  conical  shaped 
carrying  basket  was  found,  evidently  a 
discarded  basket  which  had  been  worn 
out  carrying  earth  to  heighten  the 
mound. 

THE  WEEDEN  ISLAND  CULTURE 

From  the  evidence  gathered  at  the 
Crooks  Site  and  preceding  investigations 
of  Marksville  Period  sites,  it  now  appears 


■  Drawings  of  pottery  vessels  which  accompanied  burials  in  the  mound.  These 
vessels  bear  a  typical  Marksville  Period  decoration  which  usually  depicts  birds 
in  conventionalized  forms. 


that  this  early  stage  of  Lower  Valley 
occupation  was  ancestral  to  several 
cultural  stages  which  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Changing  forms  which  evolved  from  the 
Marksville  can  be  traced  along  the  Gulf 
coast  to  Florida  where  they  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  Weeden  Island  stage. 
Fragmentary  remnants  of  the  Weeden 
Island  culture  appear  in  cultures  existing 
in    Florida    in    historic    times. 

Cultural  stages  which  developed  out 
of  the  Marksville  can  be  followed  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Red  and  Ouachita  Rivers. 
In  1700  this  appeared  as  the  material 
culture  of  the  Caddoan  speaking  Indians 
of  northwestern  Louisiana  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 


Soon  after  it  appeared  in  the  Lower 
Valley,  Marksville  began  spreading  up 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Somewhere 
between  Louisiana  and  southern  Illinois 
it  began  to  merge  with  the  culture  of  a 
hunting  people  who  had  occupied  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  these  influences. 
This  mixed  culture  reached  its  highest 
development  in  southern  Ohio  where  it 
is  called  the  "Hopewell  Culture".  The 
vigor  of  this  advanced  agricultural  de- 
velopment is  demonstrated  by  its  wide 
spread  over  the  northeast.  Sites  are  not 
uncommon  in  western  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  All 
of  these  northern  manifestations  appear 
to  have  vanished  before  white  men  began 
to    record   the    history   of   North   America. 
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■  The  Locke  Breaux  Live  Oak,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  four  miles  above 
Hahnville  in  St.  Charles  Parish,  Louisiana — just  across  the  river  from  the  great  Bonnet  Carre 
Spillway,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  below  the  mast  of  the  "High  Line"  which  crosses  the 
river  at  that  point.  Circumference  of  trunk  four  feet  above  the  ground,  35  feet;  height, 
about  75  feet;  spread  about  166  feet. 


Great  Oaks  I 


By 

Nantelle  Mitchiner 


"I  saw  in  Louisiana  a  live  oak  grow- 
ing 

All  alone  it  stood  and  the  moss  hung 
down  from   its  branches; 

Without  any  companion  it  grew 
there,  uttering  leaves  of  dark 
green;" 

Walt  Whitman 

The  Department  of  Conservation  is 
frequently  receiving  requests  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Live  Oak  Society,  that 
unique  Louisiana  organization  which 
functions  under  constitutional  rules  and 
by-laws,  is  headed  by  carefully  selected 
officers,  requires  the  legal  aid  of  an 
attorney-general,  yet  has  but  one  human 
member. 

With  the  exception  of  this  one  man, 
the  organization's  secretary-treasurer,  the 
membership  is  composed  entirely  of  live 
oak  trees,  "known  or  suspected  to  be 
more  than  100  years  old".  Live  oaks 
less    than    a    century    old,    however,    are 


eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society's 
junior    league. 

For  each  venerable  member  a  human 
representative,  or  attorney,  is  designed 
"for  the  conduct  of  the  Society's  human- 
relations  business".  Duties  of  the  at- 
torney are  to  collect  yearly  dues  (25 
acorns)  from  the  tree  he  represents,  to 
protect  the  tree,  and  to  take  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
its  health. 

Representatives  are  also  required  to 
obtain  the  measurements  of  their  wards 
(circumference  of  trunk  four  feet  above 
ground,  approximate  height,  and  dia- 
meter of  spread)  and  send  the  data,  with 
date  of  measurements,  to  the  secretary, 
who  records  the  information  for  future 
comparison  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  live 
oaks. 

The  organization  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  earnest  desire   of   the   late   Dr.    Edwin 


L.  Stephens,  who  was  president  of  South- 
western Louisiana  Institute  at  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
beautiful  live  oaks  of  the  South,  and 
those  of  Louisiana  in  particular. 

Dr.  Stephens,  the  only  human  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  was  originally 
designated  acting  secretary,  and  later 
secretary-treasurer.  He  attended  to  the 
records  and  correspondence  of  the  So- 
ciety, received  the  acorn  dues  from  the 
attorneys,  "invested"  them  in  the  live 
oak  nursery  of  the  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana Institute  Farm,  and  sent  seedlings  to 
those  requesting  them,  charging  only  the 
actual  cost  of  handling  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Seedlings  from  the  nursery  have  been 
sent  to  almost  every  community  in  the 
South,  thus  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the 
Society:  the  spreading  of  the  culture  of 
live  oaks. 

[Turn  to  Page  29.] 
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Louisiana's 
Surface 
Water 
Supply 


Geological  Bulletin 
No.  16  Now  Available 


The  Department  of  Conservation  has 
published  Geological  Bulletin  No.  16, 
entitled  "Report  on  the  Surface  Water 
Supply  of  Louisiana  to  September  30, 
1939." 

This  200-page  report  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Marsh  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  Its  purpose  is  to 
present  in  one  volume  the  stream-flow 
data  collected  by  the  Geological  Survey 
in  Louisiana. 

A  part  of  the  data  presented  in  this 
report  has  been  published  previously  in 
Geological    Survey   Water   Supply   Papers. 

Prior  to  1938,  the  Geological  Survey 
carried  on  some  stream-gaging  work  in 
Louisiana  in  co-operation  with  various 
agencies,  but  usually  for  only  short 
periods.  During  the  past  nine  years, 
gaging  stations  have  been  established  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  rivers 
and  operated  in  co-operation  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
and    the   Mississippi    River   Commission. 

In  1938  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion entered  into  a  co-operative  agree- 
ment with  the  Geological  Survey,  under 
which  the  Survey  resumed  stream- 
gaging  in  co-operation  with  the  Depart- 
ment. To  date,  more  than  30  gaging 
stations  have  been  established  in  the 
state  and  are  now  in  active  operation 
under  this  co-operative  program.  A 
number  of  these  stations  are  operated- 
jointly  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army.  These  newly  es- 
tablished stations  have  not  yet  been 
operated  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
to  make  the  stream-flow  data  obtained 
therefrom    available    for   publication. 


H  Reinforced  concrete  well  and  shelter  housing  automatic 
waterstage  recorder  on  Dugdemona  River  at  highway 
bridge  near  Jonesboro,  La. 


DEFINITION   OF  TERMS 

The  units  in  which  stream-flow  data 
are  presented  in  this  report  and  other 
terms  used  herein  are  defined  as  follows: 

"Second-feet"  is  an  abbreviation  for 
"cubic  feet  per  second."  A  second-foot 
is  the  rate  of  discharge  of  water  flowing 
in  a  channel  when  the  cross-sectional 
area  is  1  square  foot  and  the  average 
velocity    is    1    foot   per   second. 

"Second-feet  per  square  mile"  is  the 
average  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
flowing  per  second  from  each  square  mile 
of  area  drained,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  run-off  is  distributed  uniformly  both 
as  regards  time  and  area. 

"Run-off  in  inches"  is  the  depth  to 
which  an  area  would  be  covered  if  all 
the  water  flowing  from  it  in  a  given 
period  were  uniformly  distributed  on  its 
surface.  It  is  used  for  comparing  run-off 
with  rainfall,  which  is  usually  expressed 
in    inches. 

An  "acre-foot",  equivalent  to  43,560 
cubic  feet,  is  the  quantity  required  to 
cover  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  1  foot. 
The  term  is  commonly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  storage  for  irrigation. 

"Second-foot-day"  is  the  volume  of 
water  represented  by  a  flow  of  1  second- 
foot  for  24  hours. 

"Stage-discharge  relation"  is  an  ab- 
breviation for  the  term  "relation  of  gage 
height   to   discharge." 

"Control"  is  a  term  used  to  designate 
the  natural  section  or  reach  of  the  chan- 
nel or  artificial  structure  below  the  gage 
which  determines  the  stage-discharge 
relation  at  the  gage. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DATA 

The  base  data  collected  at  gaging 
stations  consist  of  records  of  stage, 
measurements   of   discharge,    and   general 


information  used  to  supplement  the  gage 
heights  and  discharge  measurements  in 
determining  the  daily  flow.  The  records 
of  stage  are  obtained  either  from  direct 
readings  on  a  nonrecording  gage  or  from 
a  water-stage  recorder  that  gives  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  fluctuations. 
Measurements  of  discharge  are  made 
with  a  current  meter  by  the  general 
methods  outlined  in  standard  textbooks 
on    the    measurement   of    river   discharge. 

Rating  tables  giving  the  discharge  for 
any  stage  are  prepared  from  the  dis- 
charge measurements.  The  application 
of  the  daily  gage  height  to  these  rating 
tables  gives  the  daily  discharge  from 
which  the  monthly  and  yearlv  mean  dis- 
charge is  computed. 

The  data  presented  for  each  gaging 
station  in  the  area  covered  by  this  report 
usually  comprise  a  description  of  the 
station,  a  table  showing  the  daily  dis- 
charge of  the  stream,  and  a  table  of 
monthly  and  yearly  discharge  and  run- 
off. 

The  description  of  the  station  gives 
the  type  of  gage,  its  latitude  and  longi- 
tude determined  from  the  best  available 
maps,  and  information  in  regard  to  diver- 
sions that  decrease  the  flow  at  the  gage, 
artificial  regulation  from  pondage  or 
storage,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  records. 
Under  "Average  discharge"  is  given  the 
average  discharge  for  the  number  of 
years  indicated.  It  is  given  only  for 
stations  for  which  there  are  10  or  more 
complete  years  of  record.  Information 
under  "Extremes"  gives  the  maximum 
discharge  and  gage  height;  the  minimum 
discharge  if  there  is  little  or  no  regula- 
tion; the  minimum  daily  discharge  if 
there  is  extensive  regulation,  and  also 
the  minimum  discharge  if  useful;  and 
the    minimum    gage    height   except   when 
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it  is  of  no  importance.  Unless  other- 
wise qualified,  the  maximum  discharge 
corresponds  to  the  crest  stage  obtained 
by  use  of  a  water-stage  recorder  or  a 
nonrecording  gage  read  at  the  time  of 
the  crest.  Likewise  the  minimum  repre- 
sents the  lowest  discharge  unless  other- 
wise   qualified. 

The  table  of  daily  discharge  gives,  for 
stations  equipped  with  nonrecording 
gages,  the  discharge  in  second-feet  cor- 
responding to  once-daily  or  the  mean  of 
twice-daily  readings  of  the  gage.  For 
stations  equipped  with  water-stage 
recorders  the  table  gives  the  discharge 
corresponding  to  the  mean  daily  gage 
height  except  for  stations  on  streams 
subject  to  sudden  or  rapid  fluctuation. 
For  stations  subject  to  such  fluctuation 
the  mean  daily  gage  height  may  not 
indicate  the  true  mean  daily  discharge, 
which  must  be  obtained  by  averaging  the 
discharge  for  intervals  of  the  day  or  by 
using  the  discharge  integrator,  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  the  mean  daily  dis- 
charge from  a  continuous  gage-height 
graph  and  containing  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment the  rating  curve  of  the  station. 

In  the  table  of  monthly  discharge  the 
column  headed  "Second-foot  days"  gives 
the  sum  for  each  month  of  the  discharge 
given  in  the  table  of  daily  discharge. 
The  column  headed  "Maximum"  gives 
the  maximum  daily  discharge  and  not 
the  discharge  when  the  water  surface 
was  at  crest  height.  Likewise,  in  the 
column  headed  "Minimum"  the  quantity 
given  is  the  minimum  daily  discharge. 
The  column  headed  "Mean"  is  the 
average  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
during  the   month. 

ACCURACY  OF  FIELD  DATA 
AND  COMPUTED  RESULTS 

The  accuracy  of  stream-flow  data  de- 
pends   primarily    (1)    on    the    permanency 


■  Reinforced  concrete  well 
and  shelter  housing  auto- 
matic waterstage  recorder 
on  Bayou  Bodcau  at  highway 
bridge   near  Sarepta,   La. 


of  the  stage-discharge  relation  and  (2) 
on  the  accuracy  of  observation  of  stage, 
measurements  of  flow,  and  interpretation 
of  records. 

The  station  description  gives  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  records.  "Excellent"  indicates 
that,  in  general,  the  daily  records  are 
accurate  within  5  percent;  "good",  with- 
in 10  percent;  "fair",  within  15  percent; 
and   "poor",   within   20   percent  or  more. 

The  monthly  means  for  any  station 
may  represent  with  high  accuracy  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  past  the  gage, 
but  the  figures  showing  discharge  per 
square  mile  and  depth  in  inches  may  be 
subject  to  gross  errors  caused  by  the  in- 
clusion of  large  noncontributing  districts 
in  the  measured  drainage  area,  by  lack 
of  information  concerning  water  diverted 
for  irrigation  or  other  use,  or  by  inability 


to  interpret  the  effect  of  artificial  regu- 
lation of  the  flow  of  the  river  above  the 
station.  "Second-feet  per  square  mile" 
and  "run-off  in  inches"  are  therefore 
not  computed  if  such  errors  appear  prob- 
able. The  computations  are  also  omitted 
for  stations  on  streams  draining  areas  in 
which  the  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  20 
inches. 

The  table  of  monthly  discharge  gives 
a  general  idea  of  the  flow  at  the  station. 
The  table  of  daily  discharge  allows  more 
detailed  studies  of  the  variation  in  flow. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  observations  in  each  succeeding 
year  may  be  expected  to  throw  new  light 
on  data  previously  published,  and  that 
greater  degrees  of  refinement  in  compu- 
tations and  records  may  be  warranted 
with  increased  data  and  use  of  improved 
equipment. 


Great  Oaks! 


[Continued  from  Page  27.] 

The  Constitution  of  the  organization 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  indul- 
gence in  whimsical  humor.  The  preamble 
states  that  "the  live  oak  is  one  of  God's 
creatures  that  has  been  keeping  quiet 
for  a  long  time,  just  standing  there  con- 
templating the  situation  without  having 
very  much  to  say,  and  only  increasing  in 
size,  beauty,  strength  and  firmness,  day 
by  day,  without  getting  the  attention  and 
appreciation  that  it  merits  from  its  an- 
thropomorphic   fellow-mortals  ..." 

Branches  of  the  Society,  states  the 
document,  may  be  established  "wherever 
F.  L.  O.  (Feeling  for  Live  Oaks)"  gets 
itself   sufficiently   expressed." 

Strict  rules  regulate  the  time  and 
place    of    meetings    and    amendments    to 


by-laws:  "Meetings  shall  be  held  some- 
where, semi-occasionally";  and,  "These 
by-laws  shall  not  be  amended  except  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  or  some  secular  day 
of  the  week,  or  else  some  night." 

The  Constitution  specifically  rules 
against  whitewashing,  posting,  or  killing 
members  of  the  society  (called  querco- 
cide,  from  the  botanical  name  for  live 
oaks,  Qiiercus  Virginiana).  The  first 
of  these  rules  came  very  near  keeping 
out  of  the  organization  a  grove  of  beau- 
tiful trees  which  possessed  every  qualifi- 
cation, but  were  whitewashed.  This 
problem  necessitated  the  aid  of  the 
attorney-general.  Judge  Horace  H.  White 
of  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  His  learned 
opinion  and  official  ruling  are  in  the 
juridic  tone  of  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The    ruling    follows,    in   part: 


"The  whitewash  was  not  applied  to 
the  trees  by  themselves,  but  was  applied 
by  others  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  said  trees. 

"The  whitewash  was  applied,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  probably  before  the 
organization  of  the  Society  and  certainly 
before  there  had  been  any  effective 
notice  given  to  said  trees  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law,  and  an  application  of 
that  law  to  the  trees  at  this  time  would 
be  ex  post  facto,  and  therefore  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana." 

Judge  White  in  his  opinion  classified 
crimes  and  offenses  into  two  groups: 
those  which  are  niahi  in  se,  and  those 
which  are  inula  qni  jirohibita .  The  ap- 
plication of  the  whitewash,  he  held,  was 
[Turn  to  Page  42.] 
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Chamaerops  Linnaeus. 
Mediterranean  fanpalms. 

Distinguishing  features:  Trunks  sev- 
eral to  many  from  suckers  or  trunk 
single  and  erect,  covered  with  num- 
erous spiny  petiolebases;  leaves 
usually  grayish  green,  2-3  ft.  broad, 
stiff,  deeply  divided,  without  fila- 
ments; petioles  margined  with 
needlelike  spines. 

This  genus  includes  only  one  species, 
C.  Immilis,  which  occurs  in  all  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  sand 
near  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  uplands. 
In  northwest  Africa,  it  frequently  covers 
many  square  miles.  Chamaerops  is 
the  only  genus  of  palms  native  to  Europe. 
The  low  bushy  character  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fanpalms  is  indicated  by  the 
genus  name  which  combines  two  Greek 
words,  "chaviai"  (ground)  and  "rhops" 
(bush).  Under  native  conditions,  the 
many  curved  stems  developing  from  off- 
shoots or  suckers  only  occasionally  ex- 
ceed 3  ft.  in  height.  Cultivated  plants, 
even  when  permitted  to  form  clumps, 
are  much  more  robust,  and,  when  the 
suckers  are  removed,  the  single  slender 
trunk  may  attain  30  ft.  in  height.  Fig. 
49  shows  both  these  types. 

This  palm  varies  so  much  in  growth 
habit,  foliage,  and  in  the  shape,  size  and 
color  of  the  fruits  that  some  of  the  forms 
were  once  thought  to  be  distinct  species 
and  were  given  separate  names.  The 
more  constant  of  these  are  now  main- 
tained as  varieties.  There  is  consider- 
able instability  in  this  genus  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bearing  flowers.  The  plants  are 
described  as  being  either  male  or  female 
(dioecious) ,  like  the  date  palms.  How- 
ever, the  separate  male  and  female 
flowering  stalks  (spadices)  may  occur  on 
the  same  plant  or  there  may  be  a  mixture 
of  male,  female,  and  perfect  flowers 
(having    both    stamens   and    carpels). 

The  fibers  from  various  parts  of  this 
palm  are  used  in  Africa  and  Europe  for 
making  carpets,  tent-covers,  hats,  cord- 
age, baskets,  and  brushes.  Those  of  the 
leaves,  especially,  are  firm  and  elastic 
and  of  commercial  value.  The  shredded 
leaves,  twisted  and  dried  to  increase  their 
springiness,  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  "crin  vegetal" 
for  stuffing  cheap  mattresses,  upholstery, 
and  cushions. 


I  Fig.   53.    Female  flowering  stalk,  with  lowest  spathe  removed. 
(T.  FORTUNED. 


C.  Humilis  Linnaeus. 

(C.  elegans,  C.  argentea, 
and  others).     Mediterranean 
fanpalm;  hairpalm. 

Humilis  means  low-growing  or  dwarf. 
The  Mediterranean  fanpalm  is  excellent 
for  group  planting  or  banking  effects 
(Fig.  49).  A  single  clump  may  number 
30  or  more  trunks  and  the  individual 
stems  are  practically  hidden  by  the 
wealth  of  stiff  little  fan  leaves.  It  is 
also  satisfactory  as  a  single-trunked  palm 
(Fig.  50),  particularly  for  small  gardens 
or  for  planting  in  rows  where  space  must 
be  conserved — it  is  compact  and  the 
trunk  averages  only  5-8  inches  in 
diameter  at  2  ft.  above  the  base.  After 
the  dead  leaves  are  trimmed  off,  the 
spiny  petiolebases  remain  firmly  attached 
to  the  trunk,  appearing  to  be  in  crowded 
circles  with  remnants  of  the  short,  brown, 
fibrous   leafsheaths  wedged   in   between. 

This  species  is  among  the  hardy 
palms,  although  not  as  cold-resistant  as 
Fortune's  windmill  palm  {Trachycarpus 
fortunei)    or   the    butias.      There    are   a 


few  specimens  outdoors  in  Shreveport, 
northwest  Louisiana.  A  favorite  in  New 
Orleans,  it  may  also  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  southern  Louisiana.  It  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  more  extensive  planting  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  State. 

The  leaves  of  most  of  our  specimens 
are  dull  or  pale  green  above  and  silvery- 
scurfy  beneath.  They  are  deeply  divided 
into  23  to  33  narrow  segments  which 
radiates  from  the  hastula  in  an  almost 
complete  circle  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  There  is  no  midrib  (rachis). 
The  segments  are  usually  split  a  few 
inches  from  the  tip.  The  shape  of  the 
hastula  varies  but  it  is  generally  a  3-lobed 
flat  plate  or  fold,  with  the  central  lobe 
the  longest;  it  is  often  short  and 
horseshoe-shaped  in  mature  leaves.  A 
form  with  decidedly  silvery  foliage  is 
frequently  seen  and  also  one  with  the 
leaves  nearly  triangular  and  with  softer, 
slightly  curved,  weak  segments.  Fig. 
51  shows  the  widely  spaced,  needlelike, 
forward-pointing  spines  (up  to  1  inch 
long)  on  both  margins  of  the  long, 
slender  petioles. 
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The  short  (14  inches)  spadices,  with 
few  stout  branches  bearing  the  thick, 
orange-green  or  yellowish  flowers,  are 
inconspicuous  in  the  leaf  crown.  They 
emerge  from  one  side  of  the  flattened, 
thinly  leathery,  basal  spathes.  Fruiting 
spadices  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  51.  The 
fleshy,  orange  to  reddish  brown  berries, 
from  less  than  Vi  to  over  an  inch  long, 
may  be  nearly  spherical,  oblong,  or  date- 
shaped.  A  sugary  layer  lies  just  under 
the  firm,  pitted  "skin";  next  comes  a 
thick  fibrous  area  surrounding  the  single 
seed.  In  southern  Louisiana,  flower 
production  begins  in  April  and  continues 
throughout  the  Summer;  ripe  fruits  may 
be  gathered  from  late  July  on  into 
Autumn.  This  species  grows  rather 
slowly  and  is  easily  propagated  from 
seeds   or   suckers. 

Trachycarpus  H.  Wendland. 
Windmill  palms. 

Distinguishing  features:  Trunk 
solitary  (except  in  T.  cciespitosa), 
25-40  ft.  tall,  usually  densely 
clothed  with  conspicuous  brown  to 
black  fibrous  leafsheaths,  the  petio- 
lebases    projecting    here    and    there 


until  lost;  leaves  dark  glossy  green, 
to  4  ft.  broad,  with  drooping  or 
stiff,  blunt  segments,  without  fila- 
ments; petioles  saw-edged. 

The  members  of  this  very  hardy  genus 
naturally  occur  in  a  temperate  belt  from 
the  Central  Himalayas  of  India  through 
Upper  Burma  to  China  and  perhaps 
Japan.  Two  of  the  Himalayan  species 
grow  in  the  midst  of  oaks  and  pines  at 
from  4,000  to  8,000  ft.  elevation,  where 
they  are  annually  covered  with  snow. 
Of  the  five  species  of  this  genus. 
Fortune's  windmill  palm,  T.  fortunei,  is 
the  most  widely  cultivated  and  the  hardi- 
est palm  grown   in   the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  first  of  these 
palms  were  discovered,  they  were  de- 
scribed under  Chamaerops,  a  well  known 
genus.  Later  recognition  of  the  botani- 
cal differences  lead  to  the  establishing 
of  a  separate  genus,  Trachycarpus,  in 
1861.  This  explains  why  some  of  the 
species  are  listed  in  nursery  catalogues 
under  Chamaerops;  it  is  now  high  time 
to  discontinue  this  practice.  Like 
Chamaerops,  the  windmill  palms  are 
fundamentally  dioecious,  and  also,  like 
it,     they     are     rather     unsettled     in     their 


flower  production.  However,  the  spadices 
are  larger  and  there  are  3  or  more  puffy 
spathes.  The  inedible  fruits  differ  in 
form  in  the  various  species  but  always 
have  a  groove  running  from  the  base 
part  way  through  the  middle  of  one  side. 
The  young  carpels  from  which  the  fruits 
develop  are  hairy — "trachi/s"  (rough  or 
harsh)  and  "carpos"  (carpel) — but  the 
ripe  fruits  are  smooth. 

Trachycarpus  Fortunei  (Hook. ) 

Wendland.  (T.  excelsus, 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  in  part, 
C.  fortunei) .  Fortune's  windmill 
palm  or  Chusan  palm. 

This  species  has  been  cultivated  for 
so  long  in  China  and  Japan  that  its 
natural  range  is  not  known  exactly;  it  is 
thought  to  be  native  from  Upper  Burma 
throughout  Central  China  to  the  Pacific. 
The  first  attempts  to  grow  it  outdoors  in 
England  were  made  with  plants  and  seeds 
sent  from  China  by  a  Mr.  Fortune, 
whence  the  specific  name,  fortunei.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  England — in  ex- 
tremely severe  weather,  only  young 
plants    require   protection.     'In   our   coun- 


■  Fig.   51.    Fruiting  spadices  and  petiole  detail, 
(C.  HUMILIS).     San  Marino,  California. 


■  Fig.  52.  Fortune's  windmill  palm  (TRACHYCARPUS 
FORTUNEI).    Metairie  Cemetery,  New  Orleans. 
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B  Fig.  49.  Mediterranean  fanpalm  {CHAMAEROPS 
HUMILIS).  Two  erect  parent  trunks  and  many  off- 
shoots form  this  clump.    Audubon  Place,  New  Orleans. 


■  Fig.  50.  A  single-trunked  plant  showing 
the  persistent  petiolebases.  (C.  HUMILIS). 
Metairie  Cemetery,   New  Orleans. 


try,  it  is  cultivated  up  to  Seattle  in  the 
West  and  in  North  Carolina  (even  inland) 
in  the  East.  This  species  can  be  grown 
successfully  outdoors  anywhere  in  Louisi- 
ana if  provided  with  a  fairly  rich  soil. 
It   is  easily  propagated   from  seeds. 

Nearly  every  Louisiana  town  has  some 
of  these  palms.  Fortune's  windmill  palm 
is  effective  as  a  street  tree  or  garden 
specimen.  It  seems  especially  "made  to 
order"  for  creating  a  tropical  atmosphere 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 
I  am  informed  that  the  very  extensive 
plantings  in  Monroe,  northeast  Louisi- 
ana, owe  their  origin  to  the  interest  and 
good  judgment  of  a  florist,  the  late  Mr. 
Wilkins  of  West  Monroe.  Many  of  these 
trees  are  20  to  25  ft.  tall.  It  is  of 
interest  that  the  1  00  specimens  set  out 
in  1931  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Pineville,  near 
Alexandria,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Aaron  Wilkins  in  commemoration  of  his 
father.  This  is  the  largest  single  col- 
lection of  these  palms  in  central  Louisi- 
ana. 

A  study  of  Fig.  52  should  make  it 
easy  to  recognize  this  species.  The  base- 
ball bat  shape  of  the  trunk,  becoming 
gradually  wider  above,  and  the  blackish 
fibrous     leafsheaths    wrapped    around     it. 


at  least  above,  are  unmistakable.  The 
medium-sized  crown  is  composed  of 
rather  crowded,  dark  glossy  green  leaves, 
deeply  divided  into  45  or  so  broad  seg- 
ments, which  are  stiff  at  first  and  then 
hang  over  gracefully.  The  slender  petiole 
is  saw-edged,  roughened  by  small  thick- 
ened teeth  on  the  margin.  The  male  and 
female  spadices  are  very  similar  and 
average  IVi  to  3  ft.  in  length  (Fig.  53). 
They  first  appear  about  the  last  of  April. 
The  kidney-shaped,  bluish  fruits  contain 
little  flesh,  being  almost  completely  filled 
by  the  single  seed  of  the  same  form  as 
the   fruit. 

The  coarse  strong  fibers  of  the  leaf- 
sheaths have  for  years  been  put  to  all 
manner  of  uses  by  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  Ropes,  cables,  bed  bottoms, 
hats,  mats,  sandals,  and  the  Chinese 
coolie's  "so-e"  (raincoat  of  leaves)  are 
fashioned  from  this  material.  In  fact, 
this  species  is  planted  for  its  fiber  crop 
in  northern  Formosa  and  in  parts  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  fibers  are  not 
imported  into  the  United  States.  Fig. 
54   is  a  close-up  of  a  young   palm   trunk. 

Erythea  S.  Watson. 
Erytheas;  hesper  palms. 

Distinguishing     features    (For    E. 
armata  and  E.  brandegeei):  Trunk 


to  40  ft.  high,  with  thin,  narrow, 
crowded  petiolebases  closely  pressed 
against  it  until  lost  and  not  forming 
a  crisscross  pattern;  sheaths  not 
conspicuous  except  in  crown;  leaves 
bluish  on  both  surfaces  (armata) 
or  deep  green  above  and  grayish 
below  (brandegeei) ,  4-5  ft.  broad, 
deeply  divided  and  partly  folded  up- 
wards in  middle  line,  segments 
rather  stiff  with  a  single  filament  in 
each  cleft;  petioles  margined  with 
short,  yellow,  curved  claws  and 
sprinkled  with  flaky  patches  of 
brown  wool;  flowering  stalks  nearly 
as  long  as  or  much  longer  than  the 
leaves,   their  branches  softly  woolly. 

This  genus  includes  six  species  of 
fan-leaved  palms  native  in  hills  and 
canyons  in  northwestern  Mexico,  mainly 
in  Lower  California,  and  the  island  of 
Guadalupe  (west  of  northern  Lower  Cali- 
fornia). Most  of  them  are  beautiful 
ornamentals,  widely  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia. Only  the  blue  erythea  (E. 
armata)  is  planted  occasionally  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  in  Florida  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  Brandegee  erythea  (E. 
brandegeei)  is  represented  by  a  single 
specimen  in  New  Orleans.  Unfortunate- 
ly, although  both  species  flower  annually 
in  Louisiana,  the  former  does  not  set 
fruits  and  the  latter  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced mature  fruits  with  viable  seeds. 
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■  Fig.   55.    Blue  efyfhea  (ERYTHEA  ARMATA).  Note  the 
spent  flowering  stalks.  2830  Ursuline  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 


■   Fig.   56.    Brandegee    erythea     (E.     BRANDE- 
GEEI).      Metairle  Cemetery,  New  Orleans. 


It  is  probable  that  all  the  ornamental 
erytheas  could  be  grown  in  our  State,  at 
least  in  the  southern  part.  They  offer  a 
choice  of  bluish  or  green  foliage,  various 
habits  of  growth,  etc.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  Guadalupe  erythea  (E.  ediilis) 
with  handsome  green  leafcrown  has  ap- 
parently not  been  introduced  anywhere 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  All 
the  species  have  rather  stiff  leaves  and 
the  perfect  flowers  are  usually  borne  in 
quantity    on    much-branched    spadices. 

The  genus  name  is  taken  from  Creek 
mythology.  Erythea  was  one  of  four 
sisters  who  guarded  the  golden  apples 
of  Hera  in  a  garden  supposed  to  be  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  world.' 

E.  Armata  S.  Watson. 
{"Brahea  glauca"  of 
horticulture,  Glaucothea 
armata).  Blue  erythea;  blue 
palm. 

The  bluish  gray  foliage,  with  powdery 
"bloom"  on  both  surfaces,  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes this  species  from  all  other 
fan-leaved  palms  growing  in  our  latitude 
and  certainly   recommends    it  for  striking 


^  For  a  full  discussion  of  Erythea,  consult 
the  following:  Bailey,  L.  H.,  Gentes  Her- 
barum,  vol.  IV,  fasc.  Ill,  art.  4.  Erythea. 
February,    1937.      Published    at    Ithaca,    New 


planting  effects.  At  present,  the  blue 
erythea  is  represented  in  Louisiana  by 
less  than  a  dozen  plants  in  New  Orleans. 
They  were  introduced  some  time  ago 
inasmuch  as  three  of  them  now  have  a 
trunk  height  of  20  ft. 

The  blue  erythea,  native  in  dry  rocky 
canyons  in  northern  Lower  California, 
has  a  stout  trunk  and  may  become  40  ft. 
high.  Our  older  trees  measure  2V2  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about  1  ft. 
less  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  dead 
leaves  may  persist  as  a  shag  but  they  are 
usually  trimmed  off  leaving  the  petiole- 
bases  (boots).  After  the  latter  are  shed, 
the  distinctive  bark  shows  close  circles 
of  ridges,  formed  by  a  series  of  leaf- 
sheath  scars,  with  thicker  lines  marking 
where  the  boots  were  attached. 

Fig.  55  shows  the  stiff  leaves  partly 
folded  upwards  along  the  middle  line. 
These  are  deeply  divided  into  78  or  so 
segments,  usually  split  again.  There  is 
an  upward  trend  to  the  whole  leafblade — 
even  the  shorter,  narrower  side  segments 
nearest  the  petiole  flare  upwards.  Young 
leaves  are,  however,  usually  in  one  plane. 
The  flowering  stalks,  appearing  in  late 
June  in  New  Orleans,  extend  far  beyond 
the  leaves,  curving  downwards.  They 
are  extremely  beautiful  with  widely 
spaced,    long,    woolly    branches    dangling 


in  a  "shower  bouquet"  effect  of  tiny 
flowers.  Unfortunately,  only  the  spent 
stalks  appear  in  the  photograph;  although 
indistinct,  some  notion  may  perhaps  be 
gained  of  their  length.  As  previously 
stated,  the  flowers  soon  drop  off  in  our 
specimens  without  even  beginning  to  set 
fruit. 

Annata  obviously  refers  to  the  hooks 
or  claws  on  the  petiole  margins.  At  a 
time  when  only  two  species  were  known, 
this  name  neatly  distinguished  the  blue 
erythea  from  E.  ediilis,  which  is  practi- 
cally without  armature. 

E.  Brandegeei  Purpus. 
("Brahea -brandegeei"  of 
horticulture,  Glaucothea 
brandegeei) .  Brandegee 
erythea;  San  Jose  erythea. 

This  species  is  named  in  honor  of  one 
of  it  discoverers,  the  late  T.  S.  Brande- 
gee of  California.  It  is  native  to  the 
southern  tip  of  Lower  California  in  a 
climate  too  warm  to  indicate  its  success- 
ful cultivation  in  New  Orleans.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  specimen,  now  about 
25  ft.  tall,  which  is  flourishing  in 
Metairie  Cemetery  (Fig.  56).  The  trunk 
measures  21  inches  in  diameter  a  little 
above  the  ground  line  and  10  inches  at 
5  ft.  above.     This  is  a  much  more  slender 
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palm  than  the  blue  erythea.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mangin,  superintendent  of  Metairie,  be- 
lieves that  it  was  set  out  about  1902; 
evidently  it  slipped  in  among  specimens 
of  the  California  washingtonia  planted  at 
that  time.  Although  it  has  flowered 
annually  for  a  number  of  years  and  the 
green  fruits  (nearly  full  size  in  Novem- 
ber) appear  to  be  perfectly  normal,  they 
have  never  matured  properly.  Mr.  Man- 
gin  suggests  that  the  onset  of  cooler 
weather  halts  the  ripening  process  in  our 
climate.  I  know  of  no  other  specimen  of 
this  erythea  growing  anywhere  else  on 
the   Gulf  Coast. 

The  Brandegee  erythea  might  at  first 
be  mistaken  for  an  unusual  Carolina  pal- 
metto {Sabal  palmetto) —  the  leaves, 
obviously  folded  along  the  middle  line, 
have  the  segments  disposed  at  various 
angles.  However,  the  thin  boots,  which 
do  not  split  to  form  a  crisscross  pattern, 
the  flakes  of  brown  wool  sprinkled  on 
both  sides  of  the  claw-armed  petioles, 
and  the  short,  almost  triangular  hastula 
are  not  characters  of  the  palmettos. 
Besides,  although  the  leaves  are  deep 
glossy  green  above,  they  are  grayish 
(glaucous)  on  the  under  surface.  Under 
native  conditions,  this  species  may  be- 
come 40  ft.  tall.  The  flowering  stalks 
nearly  equal  the  leaves,  have  more  or 
less  spreading  branches,  and  are  not 
showy.  The  bark  is  somewhat  rough  and 
faintly  ringed  and  not  particularly  dis- 
tinctive,  as   it  is   in  the  blue  erythea. 

This  species  was  apparently  introduced 
into  Louisiana  by  accident.  The  Metairie 
specimen  is  handsome  indeed  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  Brandegee  erythea  may 
prove  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  where 
a  slow-growing,  trimly  proportioned  palm 
with  medium-sized  crown  is  desired. 
The  seeds  or  young  plants  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  secured  from  a  reliable 
nurseryman  in  California.  Several  per- 
sons have  already  expressed  their  interest 
in  the  Metairie  palm  and  it  is  probable 
that  more  specimens  of  the  Brandegee 
erythea  will  soon  be  thriving  in  southern 
Louisiana. 

What  the  Department  is 
Doing  for  La.  Forests 

[Continued  from  Page  24.] 
growth  in  the  hardwood  forests  is  very 
rapid.  The  State  of  Louisiana,  through 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  is  pro- 
tecting 7,200,000  acres  of  pine  lands. 
These  lands  are  all  in  good  growing  con- 
dition under  intense  protection,  cooperat- 
ing with  the  landowners  and  Federal 
Government,  and  assuring  this  state  that 
the  future  forest  products  are  continuous 
if  the  proper  methods  for  timber  cuttings 
are  to  be  followed  and  not  cut  more  than 
we  grow. 


■  Fig.  54.  Trunk  detail 
showing  fibrous  leafsheafhs 
of  a  young  palm.  (T.  FOR- 
TUNED. Canal  Boulevard, 
New  Orleans. 


The  Department  of  Conservation's  pro- 
gram is  one  of  expansion,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  the  entire  state  will  be  in  a 
new  forest.  Increased  funds  now  make 
it  possible  to  expand  the  work  materially. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Louisiana  today  is  a  leader  in  pulp  and 
paper  production,  is  a  leader  in  hardwood 
lumber  production  and  is  an  important 
factor  in  pine  lumber  and  also  the  creo- 
sote industry.  Louisiana's  future  is  very 
bright  in  the  forest  products  industry. 
We  have  room  for  refabrication  plants, 
particularly  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try, for  the  manufacture  of  bags  and 
other  paper  materials.  We  also  have 
lumber  in  this  state  for  refabrication 
plants  to  manufacture  wood  commod- 
ities, also  furniture  and  building  acces- 
sories. With  this  bright  future,  our 
rural  people,  particularly  the  small  farm- 
ers, have  an  opportunity  to  diversify  their 
farming  and  raise  foodstuffs  for  the  in- 
dustrial workers.  The  past  records  show 
that  wherever  a  lumber  company  has 
shut  down  its  operations,  the  farmer  has 
suffered  because  his  market  for  cash 
sales  was  at  the   industrial   towns. 

Louisiana  has  suffered  through  the 
transition  of  the  harvesting  of  its  virgin 
forests  and  development  of  its  second 
growth  forests.  Today  Louisiana  is  again 
progressing  forward  with  new  forest 
products  industries,  based  on  second- 
growth  timber  and  the  rural  population 
is  slowly  improving  itself  through  better 
farming  methods  and  increased  sales  to 
nearby  industrial  markets  for  cash. 
Louisiana,  with  the  proper  supervision  of 


its  forests,  can  from  now  on  carry  on  a 
perpetual  forest  operation.  The  land 
owners  are  doing  their  part,  and  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  are  doing 
their  part,  and  the  cooperation  that  we 
need  is  the  cooperation  of  the  public — 
particularly  in  being  careful  with  fires 
in  our  new  forest  areas.  Each  new  gener- 
ation must  be  taught  the  fundamentals 
of  forest  practice,  and  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  can  be  a  very  vital 
factor  in  helping  the  State  and  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  in  protecting  the 
forests  from  fires  and  we  can  then  grow 
new  forests  products  to  keep  the  forest 
products  industry  on  a  permanent  basis, 
keep  our  people  employed  constantly, 
permit  them  to  earn  a  fair  living  and  en- 
joy  life. 

FECHNER    DESCRIBES   NEED   FOR 
PERMANENT  C.  C.  C. 

Robert  Fechner,  Director  of  the  six- 
year-old  Civilian  Conservation  corps,  in- 
vited to  present  his  views  during  Con- 
gressional committee  hearings  on  legis- 
lative proposals  which  would  make  the 
CCC  a  permanent  establishment  of  the 
government,  reviewed  briefly  the  major 
accomplishments  of  the  organization, 
pointed  out  its  continuing  potentialities 
as  a  conservator  of  human  and  natural 
resources,  and  declared  that  its  present 
aims  constitute  the  foundations  of  a 
never-ceasing  national  program. 

"I  whole-heartedly  advocate  perman- 
ency for  the  Corps,"  he  said,  "because  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  a  number  of 
vital  considerations  which  make  this  a 
wise  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
These  considerations  tend  to  group  them- 
selves around  two  major  factors: 

"The  present  act  which  this  bill  (under 
discussion)  proposes  to  continue  as  it  is 
now  operated  provides  largely  for  the 
employment  of  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  23.  The  total  male 
population  in  this  age  group,  computed 
from  Census  estimates  of  April  1,  1935, 
amounts  to  approximately  8,102,000. 
From  these  same  figures  it  may  be  esti- 
mated that  each  year  sees  approximately 
1,212,000  boys  attain  their  17th  birth- 
day. All  of  us  wish  that  it  could  be  re- 
ported that  everyone  of  these  boys  was 
cither  attending  school  or  was  able  to 
step  into  a  job  which  would  permit  him 
to  become  self-sustaining  and  perhaps 
contribute  to  the  support  of  others.  All 
of  us  know  that  such  a  condition  does  not 
obtain.  There  has  been — and  appears 
likely  to  continue  to  be — a  vicious  circle 
for  the  young  man  seeking  employment. 
The  employer  is  forced  to  tell  the  young 
man  he  can't  have  a  job  because  of  lack 
of  experience  and  the  boy  can't  get  ex- 
perience unless  he  has  a  job.  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  broken  and  can 
continue  to  break   this  vicious  circle." 
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I  A  typical  trappers'  village  on  Harvey  Canal  No.  2  in  Jefferson  Parish. 


Louisiana  Furs  to  the  Fore 
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By 
Estelle  Verjie  Cottman 


The  season  of  fur  coats  is  upon  us! 
A  royal  pageant  of  glorious  womankind 
clothed  in  lustrous,  luxurient  furs  will 
soon  be  charming  the  eyes  of  the 
nation;  new  and  vastly  becoming  styles, 
fashioned  by  experts,  are  now  displayed 
in  the  shops,  and  sad,  indeed,  is  the  fate 
of  her  who  cannot  afford  one  of  these 
beautiful  coats  or  jackets. 

What  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  furs  to 
choose  from!  Chinese  and  Persian  lamb, 
Jap  and  Chinese  mink,  Russian  squirrel, 
muskrat,  kid,  caracul,  silver  fox,  Hudson 
seal,  pointed  skunk — all  are  shown  in 
attractive  modes,   chic  and   new. 

History  tells  us  there  was  a  time  when 
animal  pelts  were  used  for  utilitarian 
purposes  only,  but  now  milady  bedecks 
herself  in  furs  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, to  add  to  her  beauty  and  allurement. 

Some  student  of  feminine  psychology 
has  said  that  there  should  be  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
claring that  once  in  her  life,  at  least, 
every  woman  should  own  a  fur  coat. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  most  women 
would  vote  for  this  amendment! 

In  the  shops  there  seems  to  be  a  fur 
garment   suited   to  every  purse  and   per- 


son. There  are  several  distinctly  new 
features  that  characterize  the  latest 
styles,  but  the  most  outstanding  one  is 
the  "built  up"  shoulder.  Collars  are 
not  large  this  season;  in  fact,\nany  coats 
are  collarless.  Even  fur  collars  on  cloth 
coats  are  small.  Sleeves  offer  many  new 
ideas  such  as  the  spiral  treatment,  the 
comfortable  width  at  the  wrist  and  the 
overtrim    above    the   elbow. 

Louisiana  furs  are  among  the  most 
popular.  Natural  and  dyed  mink  are 
featured  in  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
coats.  Muskrats  are  shown  in  dark  sil- 
vertone,  natural  ombre  and  in  silver,  the 
last  with  the  pelts  interlocking  in  wonder- 
ful designs.  Short  coats  in  pointed 
skunk,  dark  with  an  occasional  white 
hair  showing,  are  very  attractive.  The 
shops  are  also  showing  handsome  neck- 
pieces in  silver  and  red  fox. 

TRADING  IN   PELTS 

So  common  is  the  wearing  of  furs  to- 
day that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  im- 
portance that  early  trapping  and  fur 
barter  had  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
We  forget  that  trading  in  pelts  was  the 
beginning    of    commercial    enterprise    in 


America.  While  the  countries  of  the 
Old  World  were  jockeying  for  territory 
in  the  New,  huge  fur  trading  companies 
were  formed,  trading  posts  established, 
and  trappers  and  explorers  were  pene- 
trating deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
wilderness  for  pelts. 

The  Old  World  had  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  abundance  of  wildlife  in 
North  America.  Such  a  supply  was 
almost  unbelievable,  and  trappers  could 
not  conceive  of  any  decline  in  the  mil- 
lions of  fur  animals. 

That  such  a  decline  was  possible  be- 
came evident  with  the  building  of  the 
railroads  that  made  these  wildlife  havens 
easily  accessible.  Newly  settled  towns 
and  cities  encroached  upon  the  natural 
habitat  of  these  wild  creatures,  driving 
them  back,  depleting  their  numbers,  and 
limiting  their  breeding  areas. 

The  invention  of  the  steel  trap  was  a 
boon  to  the  trapper,  enabling  him  to  in- 
crease his  take,  and,  automatically  his 
income,  but  it  was  a  tragedy  for  the 
furbearers.  Before  this  invention  the 
trapper  depended  upon  the  uncertain 
results  of  nets,  snares  and  deadfalls,  but 
now  his  catch  was  almost  a  certainty. 


H  Home  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  The 
day's  catch  may  be 
seen  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat. 
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With  such  easy  trapping  methods,  wise 
men  soon  realized  that  there  would  come 
a  time  when  fur  animals  would  be  very 
scarce  or  even  extinct,  so  steps  were 
taken  to  provide  legal  protection  for 
them  during  their  unprime  season  and 
to  regulate  and  supervise  methods  of 
trapping.  Today  Federal  and  state  laws 
insure  a  permanent  breeding  supply  of 
furbearers,  guarantying  a  continued  oc- 
cupation for  trappers  and  an  additional 
source  of  revenue  for  state  and  nation. 

Louisiana  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  fur  industry  and  holds 
it  chiefly  because  of  the  millions  of 
muskrats  produced  each  year.  During 
the  season  of  1929-30  the  total  catch 
of  rats  reported  in  the  United  States  was 
8,435,583,  of  which  Louisiana  was 
credited  with  6,296,556. 

LOUISIANA   LEADS   IN   FUR   TAKE 

This  catch  is  remarkable.  The  musk- 
rat  area  in  North  America  spreads  from 
Newfoundland  to  Alaska  and  from  Louisi- 
ana to  California,  while  in  Louisiana  their 
producing  area  is  limited  to  lower  Louisi- 
ana; yet  in  a  single  year  this  State  con- 
tributed 75%  of  the  entire  catch  of 
North  America. 

It  appears  that  the  best  fur  pelts  come 
from  animals  that  weather  severe  winters 
and   grow  a   heavy   pelage   for  protection. 


■  A  trapper's  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh.     On  the  rack  to  the 
right  may  be  seen  muskrat  pelts,  hanging  out  to  dry. 
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Naturally,  the  mild  climate  of  Louisiana 
does  not  necessitate  such  a  thick  hair 
growth  yet  our  furs  are  steadily  gaining 
a   reputation   for  duribility  and  strength. 

A  typical  rat  skin  is  "silver"  on  the 
belly,  "gold"  on  the  sides  and  brown  on 
the  back.  Silver  skins  make  the  most 
beautiful  coats,  with  gold  ranking  next 
in  value.  In  making  a  coat,  several 
thousand  pelts  may  be  examined  for  color 
and  quality  before  some  seventy-five  are 
finally  matched. 

The  natural  pelts  have  long  guard 
hairs  that  protrude  from  the  soft 
under  fur.  When  these  hairs  are  plucked 
out,  the  pelt  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
"moleskin".  When  this  plucked  fur  is 
dyed  seal  or  black  its  trade  name  is 
"Hudson  seal".  The  wearing  quality  of 
this  fur  is  excellent  and  garments  made 
from  it  are  beautiful  and  satisfactory. 

The  undyed  muskrat  pelts  make  hand- 
some and  durable  coats  and  wear  much 
better  than  some  more  expensive  furs. 
Often  the  skins  are  blended,  dyed  a  rich 
brown  and  sold  as  mink.  The  true 
Louisiana  mink  is  skillfully  blended  into 
a  dark  brown  and  compares  favorably 
with    northern    pelts. 

Modern  methods  have  lifted  the 
cheaper  furs  into  the  higher  priced  class. 
By  ingenious  methods  of  plucking,  dying 


H  The  trappers' 
children  some- 
times catch  and 
raise  young 
muskrats  as 
pets.  "Jacko", 
on  the  arm  of 
Carl  Zar,  is  two 
months   old. 


■   Fur   buyers   grading   hides.      The   hides  are   bought  at  trapping 
posts  and  sorted  out  according  to  species  and  grades. 
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■  The  regal  lines  and  lustrous  sheen  of  this 
muskrat  coat  worn  by  Callista  Clancy,  daughter 
of  Sheriff  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Clancy,  of  Kenner, 
would  make  it  a  fashion  favorite  for  well- 
dressed  women  anywhere. 


■  This  silver  muskrat  coat  worn  by  Rita  Mae 
Gegenheimer,  of  Gretna,  (Miss  New  Orleans 
1937),  is  only  one  of  the  many  styles  possible 
in  muskrat  fur,  a  fur  that  is  not  only  smart, 
but  remarkably  serviceable. 


and  trimming,  cheap  skins  are  made  to 
resemble  more  costly  furs.  The  clever 
manufacturer  produces  what  is  known  as 
black  fox  by  dying  the  gray  fox  pelt. 
Even  the  beautiful  silver  fox  fur  is  some- 
times imitated  by  dying  the  common 
gray  pelt  black,  gluing  on  white  tips 
from  the  skin  of  a  badger  and  adding  the 
white  tail-tip  from  a  skunk.  The  pelts 
of  Louisiana's  bay  lynx  and  opossum  are 
cleverly  manipulated  and  sold  under  at- 
tractive trade  names  However,  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  these  skins  in  their 
natural    pelage. 

THE  SKUNK  IN  POLITE  SOCIETY 

Under  proper  treatment  the  despised 
skunk  enters  polite  society.  The  natural 
skin  is  black  and  white  and  to  make  the 
attractive  black  fur  so  much  admired, 
the  white  hairs  are  cut  out  and  the  skin 
carefully  sewed  together  again.  The  re- 
sult is  a  fur  of  unusual  beauty  and 
luster,     which     gives    a     more     beautiful 


effect  than  by  simply  dying  the  white 
hairs  black  as  is  sometimes  done. 

The  finest  furbearer  in  Louisiana  is 
the  otter,  whose  pelt  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  last  decade  brought  the  trapper 
the  top  price  of  thirty-five  dollars.  Our 
largest  pelt  is  that  of  the  raccoon  and 
the  manufacturers  do  marvelous  things 
to  add  to  its  beauty;  but  even  "as  is"  it 
is  a  handsome,  sturdy  fur  and  very  popu- 
lar, especially  for  collars,  cuffs  and 
trimmings. 

Fur  coats  should  be  given  good  care, 
no  matter  what  the  pelage.  If  accidently 
wet,  they  should  be  brushed,  hung  care- 
fully and  dried — but  not  by  artificial 
heat.  They  should  be  kept  in  good  re- 
pair by  experts — this  is  not  an  expensive 
service — and  should  be  sent  to  the  clean- 
ers often  enough  to  keep  them  soft  and 
glossy.  Of  course  they  should  be  kept 
in  cold  storage  in  summer.  The  wearer 
should     loosen     them     seated    and    avoid 


carrying  her  purse  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  rub  them  shiney  or  wear  off  the  hair. 
Last  but  certainly  not  least,  women 
should  remember  that  if  they  MUST 
purchase  a  cheap  fur  coat  their  best 
bargain  will  be  one  fashioned  from  Louisi- 
ana muskrat  pelts,  either  the  natural  or 
the  moleskin! 

Timber  wolves  still  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Louisiana,  being  of  the  black 
timber  wolf  variety.  Apparently  they  do 
no  appreciable  damage  to  domestic  stock 
in  this  State,  since  they  keep  to  wild 
and  remote  areas,  but  undoubtedly  they 
destroy   deer. 

"Pressure  maintenance"  is  defined  as 
the  practice  of  returning  gas  from  flush 
production  to  the  oil  formation  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  oil  reservoir  pressure 
and  energy  as  near  initial  conditions  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
ultimate  oil   recovery  of  the  field. 
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WHERE 

TO  FISH 

IN 

LOUISIANA 

• 

For  the 
White  Bass  or  Barfish 

• 

By 
Percy  Viosca,  Jr. 


A  fresh  water  fighter  with  a  technique 
ail  his  own,  with  speed  and  stamina  sel- 
dom exceeded  in  a  fish  of  equal  size,  is 
the  white  bass,  better  known  in  Louisi- 
ana as  the  barfish.  Often  feeding  in 
great  schools  which  pop  and  churn  the 
water  more  like  salt  water  game  fish,  to 
which  they  are  related,  this  small  fresh 
water  edition  of  the  striped  bass  is  a 
seasonal  delight  of  anglers  wherever  it  is 
found. 

In  North  and  Central  Louisiana,  the 
barfish  is  abundant  in  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  Mississippi,  Red  and  Ouachita 
River  systems.  It  is  relatively  rare  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River.  Although 
it  follows  fresh  water  streams,  including 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
Gulf  itself,  it  is  not  found  in  brackish 
water  estuaries,  lakes  and  bayous.  Here 
it  is  replaced  by  a  near  relative,  the  yel- 
low  striped  bass. 


m'Jii^x 


B  Lake  St.  John,  near  Ferriday,  La.  This  is  one  of  the  many  fine 
lakes  in  the  State  where  barfish  abound.  Here  the  barfish  gen- 
erally strike   in   the  open   water  beyond  the  trees. 


The  barfish  is  found  both  in  streams 
and  lakes  but  seems  best  suited  to  a  flu- 
viatile  life.  Lake  fishing  is  best  after  a 
flood  which  backs  up  water  from  the 
master  streams  of  the  state  and  causes 
a  considerable  rise  above  the  normal 
level  of  the  lake.  Lakes  not  connected 
through  bayous  to  large  streams  do  not 
afford  as  good  fishing.  Back-water  lakes 
afford  the  best  fishing  just  as  a  flood 
recedes,  after  which  the  fish  seem  to 
decrease  in  number  year  by  year  until 
another  flood.  "This  'S  generally  at- 
tributed to  over-fishing,  but  1  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  return  from  the 
fluviatile  to  the  lacustrine  condition  is 
bad  for  the  species,  especially  in  the 
warmer  southern  part  of  its  range.  Pos- 
sibly it  interferes  with  the  spawning  of 
the  species.  It  is  no  doubt  because  of 
their  more  frequent  return  to  the  fluvia- 
tile   condition,    that    lakes   of   the    Missis- 
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■  Limit  catch  of  white  bass,  commonly  called  "Barfish,"  taken 
by  two  Louisiana  anglers  in  the  Ouachita  River,  below  the  locks 
and  dams  at  Monroe,   La. 


sippi  system  in  the  same  latitude  are 
better  for  the  species  on  an  average  than 
those  of  the  Red  River  system,  when 
otherwise    climatic    factors    would    be    the 


WHEN   BARFISH   STRIKE 

Late  spring  and  early  summer  is  the 
best  season  to  catch  barfish  in  the  lakes. 
They  begin  striking,  especially  in  the 
outlets  of  the  lakes,  just  as  the  water 
begins  to  recede  after  an  overflow. 
Stream  fishing  may  be  good  during  the 
dry  season  in  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
At  this  time  they  may  be  found  lurking 
in  the  mouths  of  clear  creeks,  and  in 
rapids,  both  natural  and  those  formed 
below  waterfalls  created  by  dams. 

When  first  taken  in  the  spring  they 
are  usually  in  deep  water,  but  as  the 
water  warms,  they  will  feed  on  sand  bars 
near  deep  water.  Later  they  feed  at  the 
surface  with  a  popping  sound.  The 
water  may  be  lashed  over  an  area  extend- 
ing from  a  few  feet  in  diameter  to  per- 
haps an  acre  or  more.  This  changing 
habit  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  species  upon  which 
they  prey  or  to  a  change  in  the  available 
prey. 

When  feeding  deep,  fresh  water 
shrimp  (grass,  stump  or  river  shrimp)  are 
the  best  natural  bait  and  perhaps  they 
feed  naturally  on  this  during  the  colder 
months.  Later,  when  they  pop  the  water, 
it  will  be  noted  that  they  are  feeding 
chiefly  on  young  gizzard  shad  which 
were  born  in  the  spring  and  therefore, 
were  not  available  earlier.  These  shad 
are  vegetable  plankton  feeders.  The 
small  plant  organisms  upon  which  they 
feed  become  boyant  with  oxygen  on 
warm  sunny  days  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
forming  a  scum.  As  the  shad  must  rise 
to  the  surface  to  feed  when  such  condi- 
tions   prevail,     the     barfish     must    follow 
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them.  It  is  then  that  one  of  the  greatest 
spectacles  ever  to  delight  the  fresh  water 
angler  occurs.  As  much  as  several  acres 
may  appear  as  if  it  were  boiling.  The 
great  schools  of  barfish  are  knocking  the 
shad  out  of  the  water  to  cripple  them 
before   taking   them    in    their   mouths. 

When  fishing  with  shrimp,  good  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  breaking  the 
shrimp  in  two.  This  causes  bleeding 
which  disseminates  the  flavor,  especially 
when  there  is  a  current.  The  head  has 
more  flavor  and  takes  larger  fish.  Move- 
ment can  be  restored  to  the  dead  shrimp 
by  a  jerking  movement  of  the  line  or  by 
using  a  spinner  ahead  of  the  hook. 

When  feeding  at  the  surface,  live 
shiners  are  the  best  natural  bait,  especial- 
ly young  gizzard  shad  (river  sardines). 
The  best  artificial  baits  are  flies,  streamer 
bucktails,  feather  minnows,  and  bass 
bugs,  white  preferred.  In  still  water, 
spinners  are  almost  mandatory,  and  pork 
rind  helps  considerably. 

THE  ANGLER'S  TECHNIQUE 

The  white  bass  fights  deep  and  often 
straight  away;  then  as  the  angler  begins 
to  retrieve  his  line,  usually  swims  in 
large  circles,  frequently  under  the  boat. 
His  flat  body  is  often  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  twine  to  offer  more  resistance.  To 
one  familiar  with  salt  water  fishing  he 
now  comes  in  like  a  flounder  or  stinga- 
ree.  Don't  ever  give  slack  as  you  are 
sure  to  lose  your  fish  and  above  all 
things  don't  pull  too  hard  as  you  will 
only  bring   in  part  of  his  mouth. 

It  is  said  that  the  white  bass  is  shy 
and  easily  frightened,  and  therefore, 
should  be  approached  cautiously.  Yet 
they  may  be  taken  by  trolling  behind  the 
propeller  of  a  boat.  Certainly  they  do 
not  pop  the  surface  in  rough  water,  but 
neither  do  the  gizzard  shad  feed  at  the 
surface  during  such  weather.  May  be 
it  is  not  that  they  themselves  are  shy, 
but  that  the  shiners  are  frightened  and 
go  to  the  bottom  or  swim  away  from  a 
disturbance  to  be  followed  by  the  greedy 
bass. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  will  conclude 
with  a  "believe  it  or  not"  fish  story.  I 
was  on  a  fishing  party  in  Horseshoe  Lake 
near  Wildsville  just  after  the  '27  high 
water.  The  bass  were  popping  in  schools 
everywhere.  Every  time  we  approached 
a  school  and  caught  one  or  two,  the 
school  sank.  We  had  a  fair  catch,  how- 
ever, by  eleven  A.  M.  and  as  some  mem- 
bers of  the  party  had  to  return  home  we 
quit  fishing.  My  line  was  still  in  the 
water  as  we  started  to  cross  the  lake  with 
the  outboard  at  full  speed  (about  10 
miles  per  hr.).  I  thought  my  line  struck 
a  snag  so  reeled  in  only  to  find  the  jaw 
of  a  white  bass  impaled  on  the  hook. 
Again  and  again  this  happened  until  we 
reached  the  opposite  shore.  No  one  will 
ever  convince  me  that  these  bass  are  shy. 
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I  Edward   Mcllhenny   banding   birds   at  Avery   Island. 


Bird  Banding  Procedure 


For  the  past  twenty-five  years  Mr.  E. 
A.  Mcllhenny,  of  Avery  Island,  Louisiana, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  has  been  trapping  wild  fowl  and 
liberating  them  after  placing  on  one  leg 
a  metal  band  bearing  a  serial  number 
and  the  words,  "Notify  Biological  Sur- 
vey,  Washington,   D.   C." 

When  a  bird  is  banded  a  record  is  at 
once  made  of  the  band  number,  species 
and  sex  of  the  bird;  a  duplicate  of  this 
record  is  sent  to  the  Biological  Survey. 
When  a  bird  bearing  one  of  these  bands 
is  killed,  the  sportsman  naturally  re- 
moves the  band  and  sends  it  to  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  which  in  turn  sends  the 
record  of  the  taking  to  Mr.  Mcllhenny. 
In  this  way  it  is  learned  where  wild  fowl 
go  from  Louisiana,  how  long  the  birds 
usually  live  and  what  percentage  of  them 
are  taken  by  hunters. 

There  are  three  great  air-lines  (migra- 
tion routes)  used  by  birds  going  North 
and  coming  South.  The  eastern  route 
which  follows  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  east 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  the  central 
or  Mississippi  Valley  route,  which  lies 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky 
mountains;  and  the  western  or  Pacific 
route,  which  lies  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Comparing  the  records  from 
the  various  bird  banding  operations  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  a  bird  banded  in  one  of 
these  migration  routes  rarely  is  taken 
out  of  the  route  in  which   it  was  banded. 


In  order  to  determine  the  homing  in- 
stincts of  wild  fowl  Mr.  Mcllhenny  has 
banded  at  Avery  Island  a  number  of  wild 
fowl  and  sent  them  by  express  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  so  that  he 
might  learn  from  the  retakes  if  they 
would  return  or  not  to  their  regular 
migration  route.  In  1917  he  banded 
and  shipped  by  express  to  Dr.  A.  A. 
Allen,  professor  of  biology  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  located  well 
within  the  eastern  migration  route, 
seventy  ducks  of  a  number  of  different 
species. 

These  birds  were  liberated  at  Ithaca, 
by  Dr.  Allen;  during  the  next  six  years 
thirty-one  of  the  bands  were  returned 
by  persons  who  had  killed  the  birds. 
Every  returned  band  was  taken  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  migration  route.  Some 
of  the  retakes  were  made  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  place  where  the  birds  were 
banded. 

Following  up  this  line  of  investigation 
Mr.  Mcllhenny  sent  birds  to  various 
other  points,  with  the  same  results.  In 
February,  1930,  he  sent  by  express  to 
Geo.  Tonkin,  U.  S.  game  protector  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  a  lot  of  pintail  ducks. 
The  first  return  from  this  shipment  was 
taken  by  C.  J.  Wehrt  at  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  on  January  15,  1931,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
llhenny trapped  at  Avery  Island,  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1931, 
Pintails  Nos.  A-658308,  A-658309, 
A-658325,  A-658328,  A-658338,  A- 
658368,  A-658372,  all  banded  at  Avery 
[Turn  to  Page  42.] 
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What  Louisiana  Offers 
the  Farmer 


By 

John  L.  Dailey,  Jr. 


The  Pelican  state  seems  to  be  "the 
cream  of  the  crop"  when  it  comes  to 
agriculture. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  for 
diversification  are  offered  by  the  semi- 
tropical  climate.  The  bountiful  rainfall 
makes  nearly  every  crop  adaptable  to 
the  region. 

The  vital  types  of  soil  needed  by  vari- 
ous crops  are  located  here.  The  clay 
soil  is  in  North  Central  and  Northwestern 
Louisiana;  the  sandy,  in  the  southern  por- 
tion; and  the  delta  lands  of  alluvial  soil, 
along  the  rivers. 

The  reigning  crop  of  Louisiana  is 
none  other  than  old  "King  Cotton".  In 
1937,  the  state  produced  a  million  bales 
of  it.  The  delta  lands  of  Northwest 
Louisiana  are  unsurpassed  in  acreage 
yields.  Many  government  experiment 
stations,  with  the  help  of  the  farmers, 
have  created  varieties  of  a  better  quality. 
Caddo  Parish  is  the  leading  cotton  pro- 
ducer. Franklin,  St.  Landry,  and  Rich- 
land parishes  are  always  close  in  behind 
her.  Many  cotton  gins  and  large  com- 
presses make  it  easy  for  Louisiana  farm- 
ers to  market  their  crops. 

The  raising  of  sugar  cane  is  a  very 
high  ranking  industry  in  Louisiana. 
Nearly  every  parish  has  some  cane  raised 
by  the  farmers  for  local  consumption. 
The  cane  is  raised  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties in  the  southeastern  and  south  central 
portions.  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  Union's 
leading  cane  producers.  The  famous 
"sugar  bowl"  is  dotted  with  cane  mills. 
Railroads  penetrate  the  entire  cane 
region.  This  makes  all  markets  easily 
accessible.  The  state  government  helped 
greatly  with  the  harvesting  this  past  fall. 
It  secured  truckloads  of  relief  workers 
from  all  over  the  state  to  help  canemen 
win  their  race  gainst  old  "Jack  Frost". 
The  experiment  stations  have  helped  the 
cane  raisers  cope  with  the  wanton  cane- 
borers  by  developing  a  new  bore- 
resisting  cane. 

Louisiana  is  the  leading  rice  produc- 
ing state.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
Louisiana,  huge  quantities  of  rice  are 
grown  by  new  and  improved  methods. 
Every  year  a  magnificent  rice  carnival 
is  held  at  Crowley.  One  thing  that 
makes  the  rice  crop  so  important  is  the 
number  of  by-products  obtained.  Won- 
derful hog  and  cattle  feed  is  to  be  found 
in  rice  shorts  and  rice  brand.  One  of 
the  newcomers  to  this  particular  field 
is  the  manufacture  of  rice  oil. 


Corn  is  very  important  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state.  The  main  agrarian  sig- 
nificance of  this  grain  is  as  the  use  of 
feed  for  work  stock  and  hogs.  In 
several  sections  enough  corn  is  raised 
for  it  to  be  placed  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Much  truck-farming  is  done  in  our 
state.  Watermelons  are  shipped  by  the 
car  loads  to  northern  markets.  Most  of 
this  type  of  farming  is  carried  on  around 


Editor's  Note — The  accompany- 
ing article,  by  John  L.  Dailey,  Jr., 
of  the  Fort  Necessity  (La.)  High 
School,  was  the  winning  essay  in 
the  contest  conducted  by  the  Loui- 
siana Association  of  Young  Men's 
Business  Clubs  on  the  subject  of 
what  Louisiana  Offers  the  Farmer. 
Charles  C.  Jaubert,  Jr.,  of  Lake 
Charles,  was  chairman  of  the  Essay 
Contest   Committee. 

While  the  subject  is  not  directly 
related  to  the  conservation  of  our 
wildlife  and  natural  resources,  we 
believe  our  readers  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  graphic  and  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  Louisiana's  varied 
farm   products   presented   herewith. 


our  large  cities  like  New  Orleans.  The 
old  French  Market  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  parts  of  Louisi- 
ana farming.  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  sweet  potato  shippers. 
This  crop  is  an  excellent  food  for  the 
farmer.  Nearly  every  one  has  his  "tater 
patch".  Irish  potatoes  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  throughout  the  entire 
state. 

Strawberries  are  raised  on  a  huge  com- 
mercial scale  around  the  town  of  Ham- 
mond and  all  of  the  surrounding  parishes. 
This  luscious  fruit  is  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  in  long  strings  of  refrigera- 
tor cars. 

NEW  TUNG  OIL    INDUSTRY 

The  new  tung  oil  industry  is  fast 
growing  to  maturity.  It  offers  a  very 
profitable  sideline  for  the  farmer.  The 
fine  climate  of  the  southern  part  is  very 
suitable  for  this  oriental  tree.  The 
state  and  local  governments  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  experimental  stages 
of  it. 

In  recent  years,  the  farmer  has  dis- 
covered the  need  for  more  poultry  in  the 
state.  With  the  help  of  the  Extension 
Departments,  modern  means  of  raising 
chickens  have  been  developed. 


Louisiana  is  noted  for  its  fine  Louisiana 
oranges.  Many  are  raised  in  the  south- 
ern portion.  Peaches  are  grown  all  over 
the  state.  The  peaches  not  only  pro- 
duce money,  but  are  canned  for  home 
use.  Pecan  groves  are  located  all  over 
the  state. 

The  Bayou  State  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
cattle  country.  The  tick  eradication 
project  has  made  it  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  raise  fine  live  stock.  The  state 
has  plenty  of  fine  range  and  enough  rain- 
fall. Fine  breed  stock  has  been  brought 
in  in  recent  years.  Dairying  is  of  im- 
portance throughout  the  state. 

Hogs  are  raised  in  Louisiana  for  home 
use  and  as  a  money-maker.  Plenty  of 
good  corn  land  and  wild  feed  stuff  make 
this  possible. 

SHEEP   RAISING   IMPORTANT 

Sheep  are  raised  extensively  through- 
out the  state  for  home  use.  Beauregard 
and  the  surrounding  Parishes  raise  enough 
sheep  for  it  to  be  of  real  commercial 
importance. 

The  state  and  national  governments 
have  played  and  are  continuing  to  play 
a  vital  part  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture in  our  state.  Each  parish  has 
an  agricultural  bureau.  Experiment  sta- 
tions have  been  established  to  help  find 
better  varieties  of  crops  and  to  find 
methods  to  destroy  harmful  insects.  The 
4-H  Club  and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  are  teaching  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow  how  to  be  better  and  more 
profitable  agriculturists.  The  home 
demonstration  agents  help  the  women  of 
Louisiana  farms  to  be  better  and  more 
economical  house-wives.  The  good  farm 
roads  have  made  all  markets  in  ready 
access  to  all  farmers.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Projects  are  gradually  bringing 
city   conveniences  to   the    rural    homes. 

The  Louisiana  agrarian  now  has  many 
chances  for  recreation  offered  by  the 
splendid   hunting   and   fishing. 

The  warm  climate  permits  the  farmer 
to  have  a  year-round  garden.  A  health- 
ful climate  makes  the  Louisiana  farmer 
want  to  work. 

You  now  see  that  there  is  not  much 
that  our  state  does  not  offer  the  farmer. 
Nature  plus  the  help  of  man  has  made 
our  state  of  Louisiana  a  land  of  prosper- 
ous farmers  and  a  banner  agricultural 
region. 
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Great  Oaks! 


[Continued  from  Page  29.] 

Diahi  qui  prohibita.  He  said  that  the 
maxim  "a  crime  is  not  committed  if  the 
mind  or  the  person  doing  the  act  is 
innocent,"  applied  to  the  case.  And 
since  there  was  obviously  no  criminal 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  oaks,  he  ruled 
that  they  were  eligible  for  membership. 
However,  after  becoming  members  the 
trees  were  to  "be  admonished  to  care- 
fully observe  the  whitewash  rules  of  the 
Society  and  to  grow  in  peace,  and  sin  no 
more". 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  tree  with 
the  largest  trunk  circumference,  meas- 
ured four  feet  above  the  ground,  is 
president.  So  far,  the  only  president  has 
been  the  Locke  Breaux  live  oak  (circum- 
ference 35  feet),  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  about  four 
miles  above  Hahnville,  in  St.  Charles  Par- 
ish, but  various  aspirants  to  this  office 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  As 
Dr.  Stephens  said,  "Naturally,  nearly 
everybody  in  the  Live  Oak  Society  wants 
to    be    President." 

The  qualifications  of  these  pretenders 
in  all  their  ramifications,  have  been  care- 
fully checked  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
untruth  of  the  claims.  An  outstanding 
case  was  that  of  the  Terrebonne  Pre- 
tender. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Houma,  parish  seat  of  Terre- 
bonne, wrote  Dr.  Stephens  that  a  live 
oak  in  that  parish  measured  44  feet 
around,  a  claim  which  of  course  merited 
consideration.  Investigation       revealed, 

however,  that  the  tree  had  been  measured 
at  the  ground,  including  part  of  the  root 
system,  instead  of  the  required  four  feet 
above  ground,  and  so  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed. Similar  pretensions  have  been 
quelled    in    like    manner. 

Other  officers  of  the  Society  desig- 
nated in  the  Constitution  are  "some 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Committee  of  Elders, 
and  a  Group  of  Illustrious  Individual 
Specimens." 

Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Stephens  last 
year  no  one  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary in  his  place.  Unless  some  one  else 
is  found  to  take  charge  of  the  records 
of  the  Society,  to  plant  acorns  and  to 
answer  requests  for  seedling,  the  organi- 
zation may  cease  to  exist. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  members  them- 
selves, despairing  of  aid  from  mortals, 
are  contemplating  the  selection  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Stephens.  Just  how  they 
intend  to  accomplish  this  olan  is  not 
known.  Without  human  assistance  there 
is  grave  possibility  that  they  may  be 
stumped  before  they  complete  their 
unusual  undertaking. 


Bird  Banding  Procedure 
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Island  in  February,  1930,  and  sent  to 
California   by  express. 

These  investigations  tend  to  prove  that 
ducks  have  the  homing  instinct  strongly 
developed,  and  although  sent  from  one 
to  two  thousand  miles  east  and  west  of 
their  winter  home,  will  return  to  the 
section  they  know  as  home. 

Birds  having  on  their  legs  bands  put 
on  in  Louisiana  have  been  taken  in  most 
of  the  states  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  all  over  Canada, 
Alaska  and  Mexico.  A  Louisiana  heron 
was  taken  in  a  muskrat  trap  near  Morgan 
City,  La.,  on  February  11,  1931.  This 
was  the  longest  elapsed  time  recorded  by 
Mr.  Mcllhenny  between  the  banding  and 
taking   of  any   bird. 

WHAT   IS   SELECTIVE   LOGGING? 

Much  has  been  said  about  selective 
logging  and  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  practice.  From  information  gathered 
by  the  Mississippi  Forest  Service,  it  is 
doubtful  that  very  many  people  in  the 
State  really  know  what  is  meant  by  selec- 
tive logging  and  just  what  can  be  ac- 
complished   in    following    this    practice. 

The  system  means  just  what  the  name 
implies,  i.  e.,  each  tree  to  be  harvested 
is  selected.  Only  a  few  factors  determine 
which  tree  is  selected.  The  first  and 
most  important  factor  is  whether  or  not 
the  tree  in  question  has  reached  its 
maturity.  If  it  has,  the  tree  Is  marked 
for   cutting. 

If  trees  are  growing  too  close  together 
on  the  ground,  some  of  the  trees  should 
be  removed  before  they  have  reached 
maturity  so  as  to  increase  the  growth  of 
the  trees  allowed  to  remain.  This  type 
of  cutting  is  referred  to  as  thinning  or 
improvement  cutting.  The  trees  cut  are 
the  crooked  trees,  defective  trees,  and 
trees  that  appear  to  have  the  least  chance 
of  growing.  There  are  cases  where  a 
mature  tree  might  be  left  for  seed  where 
restocking    is    limited. 

By  removal  of  the  undesirable  trees 
and  the  trees  which  are  mature,  only 
part  of  the  timber  Is  cut  at  any  one  time 
and  the  young,  thrifty  timber  is  left  to 
grow  under  better  conditions.  As  the 
larger  trees  are  removed,  their  places 
are  taken  by  new  seedlings  and  a  full 
crop  of  timber  of  all  sizes  can  be  main- 
tained at  all  times.  This  process  will, 
over  a  period  of  time,  build  up  the  tim- 
ber crop  to  the  maximum  that  the  land 
can  support. 

Figures  obtained  from  one  company 
which  has  practiced  selective  logging  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  are  as  follows: 

From  twenty  acres,  on  which  the 
original  estimate  made  in  1928  showed 
125,000     feet     of     merchantable     timber 


present,  123,339  feet  were  cut  in  two 
cuttings,  spaced  four  years  apart.  This 
would  leave  an  estimated  book  figure  of 
3,661  feet  remaining  on  the  twenty 
acres.  However,  another  estimate,  made 
in  1938,  showed  that  there  were  actual- 
ly 105,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber, 
and  that  due  to  increased  growth  and 
stocking,  50,000  feet  of  timber  can  be 
harvested  from  this  twenty  acres  every 
five    yea's    indefinitely. 

Figures  from  the  same  mill  show  that 
on  another  forty  acres,  the  original  esti- 
mate showed  1  87,000  feet  of  merchant- 
able timber.  In  three  successive  cuttings 
from  1930  to  1936,  184,698  feet  were 
removed,  which  would  leave  a  book  esti- 
mate of  2,032  feet  remaining.  How- 
ever, another  cruise  made  in  1938 
showed  there  were  actually  228,000  feet 
present  and  that  due  to  increased  growth 
ana  stocking,  100,000  feet  of  merchant- 
able timber  can  be  harvested  from  this 
forty    .-.cres   every    five   years    indefinitely. 

These  actual  examples  show  that  selec- 
tive logging  not  only  yields  periodic  in- 
comes but  builds  up  the  maximum 
amount  of  timber  possible  to  grow  on 
the  land.  The  ultimate  results  will  lead 
to  the  stabilizing  of  industry  and  assure 
year  round  employment  forever. — Mis- 
sissippi  Forest  and  Park   News. 


COMMERCIAL  ASPECTS  OF 
HUNTING 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
125,000  hunters  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. Most  of  these  hunters  are  in  the 
field  each  week  during  the  legal  hunting 
season,  which  means  they  will  average 
ten  to  twelve  days  in  the  open  each 
Winter. 

The  average  daily  expenditure  of  each 
hunter  is  estimated  at  ten  dollars — gun, 
ammunition,  use  of  an  automobile,  motor 
boat  or  other  means  of  transportation, 
clothing,  food  and  other  things  that  help 
to  make  the  day  in  the  field  one  of 
enjoyable  recreation.  While  much  of 
the  hunter's  equipment  is  used  over  and 
over,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  wear 
and  tear  on  these  things,  and  the  ammu- 
nition, gasoline  and  food  are  of  course 
destroyed. 

If  the  hunter  is  in  the  field  ten  days 
each  hunting  season  this  means  the  aver- 
age expenditure  is  $100  a  season. 
Multiply  this  by  125,000,  the  number  of 
hunters  in  the  State,  and  we  have  the 
very  substantial  sum  of  $12,500,000 
expended  each  season  by  these  sports- 
men with  the  merchants  of  the  State, 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  game, 
and   being   in  the  open. 

Besides  being  obtained  by  the  tapping 
of  live  pine  trees,  turpentine  is  also  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  old  stumps 
and   lighter  wood  of   longleaf  pine. 
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The  Lake  Bistineau  State  Game 
and  Fish  Preserve 


By 
J.  L.  Mclnnis 


Lake  Bistineau  was  originally  formed 
about  the  year  1800.  Dorcheat  Bayou, 
which  rises  in  South  Arkansas  and  ex- 
tends through  Webster,  Bossier  and  Bien- 
ville and  a  part  of  Red  River  Parishes 
and  empties  into  Red  River  through 
Loggy  Bayou,  was  originally  more  of  a 
small  river,  but  about  1800  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  adjacent  territory  sank 
several  feet,  causing  a  large  area  to  be 
inundated  and  creating  a  fine  natural 
lake  that  was  for  many  years  famous  for 
fishing  and  hunting  and  was  especially 
noted  for  its  growth  of  goose  grass  along 
the  edges  and  on   the  small    islands. 

The  lake  was  navigable  as  far  north  as 
Minden  during  the  rainy  season  but  was 
not  navigable  for  steamboats  during  the 
Summer  and  about  1860  to  1870 
engineers  devised  a  plan  to  open  the 
lake  for  year  'round  navigation,  the  plan 
being  the  dredging  of  Loggy  Bayou,  the 
outlet  between  the  lake  and  Red  River. 
The  dredging  was  a  success  but  it  ruined 
the  lake  by  emptying  it  into  the  river 
and  the  period  of  navigation  was  short- 
ened to  the  extent  that  with  the  coming 
of  the  first  railway  within  25  miles  of 
Minden  that  navigation  was  abandoned 
entirely.  The  lake  gradually  drained 
away  and  most  of  the  old  original  lake 
grew  vast  fields  of  cockleburrs  and  small 
swamp  cypress  and  water  elm  and  so 
far  as  a  lake  was  concerned,  all  that  re- 
mained was  a  memory.  The  hulks  and 
other  remains  of  several  steamboats  that 
had  gone  down  from  time  to  time  during 
navigation  era  and  a  trickle  of  muddy 
water  that  barely  supplied  cattle  and 
other  live-stock  with  water  during  the 
Summer.  Many  places  dried  up  until  it 
was  possible  to  cross  dry  shod  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  dry  chunks  of  wood  thrown 
down. 

The  present  lake  comprising  more 
than  20,000  acres  of  fine  fishing  and 
hunting  water  had  its  origin  in  1935. 
It  had  been  the  custom  among  sports- 
men here  each  year  to  build  a  temporary 
dam  across  the  channel  of  the  old  lake 
during  the  latter  part  of  September,  thus 
creating  enough  accumulation  of  water 
to  afford  a  semblance  of  duck  shooting 
for  the  fall  flight.  This  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, however,  as  there  was  no 
natural  food  and  the  flight  would  merely 
stop  long  enough  to  rest  in  passage  to 
the  southern  marshes,  but  in  the  late 
Summer   of    1935    the    Conservation    De- 


partment was  prevailed  upon  to  build  a 
substantial  dam  across  the  old  channel 
of  Loggy  Bayou,  below  the  main  body 
of  the  old  lake.  Nobody  knew  just  what 
the  dam  would  do,  but  the  Deoartment 
furnished    about    $9,000    and    the    first 

North  Louisiana  hunf-ers  and 
fishermen  will  be  glad  fo  know  that 
the  Department  of  Conservation  has 
recently  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  Lake  Bistineau  dam  and  that 
work  on  the  project  is  now  under 
way. 

When  the  proposed  improvements 
are  completed  this  State  preserve 
will  have  no  superior  as  a  sports- 
man's  paradise. 


dam  was  built,  810  feet  long  and  38  feet 
high,  in  the  center  of  the  bayou,  with 
250  feet  base. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  creation  of 
a  lake  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  all 
local  sportsmen  and  the  following  year 
the  Department  extended  the  levee  1400 
feet  further  west  as  a  precautionary 
measure  against  erosion.  The  present 
lake  proper  comprises  more  than  20,000 
acres  and  water  from  1  to  25  feet  deep. 
It  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  fishing 
resort  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  camps  up  and  down 
its  shores  on  both  sides. 


H  Along  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Bistineau. 

In  addition  to  the  main  lake,  there 
are  several  thousand  acres  above  the 
main  lake  that  have  been  materially 
helped  by  the  backing  up  of  the  water, 
filling  the  sloughs  and  creating  fine 
breeding   grounds   for  all    kinds  of   fish. 

There  remains  much  work  that  should 
be  done  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation 
of  the  lake  against  loss  by  erosion  around 
the  dam,  but  so  far  as  the  lake  itself  is 
concerned,  no  finer  body  of  fresh  water 
can  be  found  in  Louisiana.  Some  of  the 
main  bodies  of  the  lake  are  two  to  three 
miles  wide  and  from   1  0  to  25  feet  deep. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Coleman  Lindsey 
from  the  beginning  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  local  and  State  Commission,  and 
he  first  advanced  the  idea  that  an  earthen 
dam  would  do  the  job.  It  was  principal- 
ly through  his  efforts  that  Commissioner 
Maestri,  now  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  was 
prevailed  on  to  make  the  experiment  and 
spend  the  first  $9,000.  Others  who 
played  an  important  part  in  getting  the 
work  under  way  included  D.  L.  Pyburn, 
now  with  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  the  late  T.  J.  Hardeman  of 
Minden,  pioneer  civil  engineer  of  Texas 
and   Louisiana. 

Fish  scales  are  not  actually  on  the  out- 
side. They  are  attached  to  an  under  skin 
and  are  covered  with  an  outer  layer  of 
thin,  live  skin.  This  external  membrane 
is  also  coated  with  a  mucous  secretion. 


u 
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GarS/  Killers  of 
Game  and  Food  Fish 


By 

James  Nelson  Gowanloch 


Gars  are  the  worst  single  natural  enemy 
of  the  fresh  water  game  fish  of  Louisi- 
ana. Two  species  additionally  inhabit 
both  brackish  and  salt  water,  also  causing 
immense  damage  there. 

Four  species  of  gar  pikes  (which  is 
their  correct  name)  inhabit  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  in  some  streams  and 
bayous   their   numbers   are   appalling. 

The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to 
present  some  information  concerning  the 
destructive  predatory  character  of  the 
gars  and  to  discuss  certain  results  ob- 
tained in  experimental  control  of  these 
wolves  of  the  water. 

The  lay  reader  often  has  difficulty  in 
visualizing  the  fish  life  in  a  lake  or 
bayou.  Any  body  .of  water  is  capable, 
through  the  highly  complex  inter-relation 
of  its  biological  constituents,  of  support- 
ing only  a  given  mass  of  life.  The  more 
gars,  the  less  food  fish.  This  "crop"  of 
the  water  attains  a  certain  natural  equili- 
brium which  will  be  referred  to  briefly 
below. 

Gars  are  both  prodigious  and  persistent 
pests  in  their  destruction  of  game  and 
food  fishes.  The  writer  has  experi- 
mented with  fishes  through  a  period  of 
over  twenty  years  and  was  much  aston- 
ished to  discover  that  gars,  which  happen 
to  be  very  primitive  in  the  family  tree  of 
fishes,  exhibit  extraordinarily  rapid  pow- 
ers of  digestion.  One  gar  was  captured 
containing  a  large  redfish,  specifically 
identified  because  the  redfish  carried  a 
hook  and  leader  broken  only  half  an  hour 
earlier.  The  redfish  was  already  far 
along    in    the   process  of   digestion. 

Gars  are  primitive  fishes  conspicuous 
by  their  armor  of  large  peculiar  ganoid 
scales.  It  is  remarkable  that  gars,  to- 
gether with  seven  other  groups  of 
fishes,  represent  the  persistence  through 
long  geological  ages  of  primitive  fish 
types,  all  of  them  endowed  with  qualities 
of  structure  or  behavior  that  have  per- 
mitted them  to  fight  through  successfully 
the  increasingly  complex  world  of  water 
life  evolving  about  them,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  retain  certain  of  their 
primitive  and  often  remarkably  adapted 
structures.      These  groups  are  as  follows: 

The  Lancelets  (Leptocardii). 
The  Lampreys  (Cyclostomi). 
The     Elasmobranchii      (Sharks,      Skates 

and  Rays). 
The  Chimaeras   (Subclass   Holocephali). 
The  Sturgeons  (Acipenseridae). 


The  Paddlefishes,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  Louisiana,  the  Spoon-billed  Cat 
(Selachostomi). 

The   Gar  Pikes   (Holostei). 

The  Bowfins  (Halecomorphi). 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  eight  of 
these  fish  groups  occupy  only  29  of  the 
511  pages  of  the  standard  checklist  by 
Jordan,  Evermann  and  Clark.  In  other 
words  they  do  occupy  (together  with 
certain  other  groups)  only  5.6  per  cent 
of  the  whole  space.  The  other  94.4  per 
cent  is  made  up  of  the  Bony  Fishes 
(Teleostei). 

In  many  senses  these  strange  fishes 
may  be  called  "living  fossils"  since  they 
retain  in  their  existent  structure  primi- 
tive features  elsewhere  lost  in  the  king- 
dom of  fishes. 

Gar  fish  are  not  only  edible  but  deli- 
cious, although  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  They  dress  out 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  excellent  fish  flesh 
that  is  both  very  tasty  and  not  unusually 
fibrous.  The  writer  has  eaten  the  re- 
portedly best  game  and  food  fishes 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  California  and  from 
Manitoba  to  Florida,  yet  can  state  em- 
phatically that  no  fish  that  he  tasted 
excelled  the  gar  in  fine  qualities,  texture 
and  flavor.  Gars  are  sold  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  yearly  in  all  the 
large  Louisiana  towns  where  they  are 
available.  The  writer  has  made  personal 
investigation   of   the   marketing   of  gar  in 


many  Louisiana  towns  and  cities,  and  has 
repeatedly  found  that  the  commercial 
fishermen  state  that  the  demand  for  this 
fish  in  the  markets  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Gars  are  usually  steaked  and 
sold  under  various  names. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  Mr.  William 
G.  Rankin,  the  Commissioner  of  Con- 
servation at  that  time,  instructed  that 
certain  experiments  be  conducted  directed 
toward  the  destruction  of  gars  in  our 
waters.  These  experiments  were  con- 
ducted chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
writer,  James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief 
Biologist  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, and  associated  with  Percy  Viosca, 
Jr.,  Consulting  Biologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  results  were  clear,  successful 
and  striking. 

To  understand  them  it  is  necessary  for 
the  layman  to  be  able  to  picture  two 
contrasting  situations:  a  natural  body  of 
water  that  has  not  been  fished  by  man, 
and,  second,  a  body  of  water  that  has 
been  fished  by  man  and  as  a  result  has 
undergone  important  and  if  such  fishing 
is  continued  permanent  changes.  The  un- 
fished  lake  shows  the  picture  of  a  fish 
population  distributed  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  species,  individuals  and  ages. 
Gars  are  present  in  such  a  "natural"  lake 
and  do  destroy  other  fishes,  it  is  true,  but 
the  age  range  of  the  gars  is  the  natural 
one  and  the  presence  of  other  species 
presents  a  normal  balance  and  provides 
good   game  and  commercial   fishing. 


— Photo  copyriglit  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Leeper 

■  Here  shown  in  full  side  view  is  the  ingenious  trap  which  unwatched 
catches  throughout  day  and  night  the  destructive  gars  and  automatically 
releases  the  game  and  food  fish  so  valuable  to  Louisiana.  The  trap  is 
here  twice  the  usual  length,  since  the  second  chamber  necessary  for 
recording  these  escapes  may  be  omitted  when  gar  elimination  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  set.  The  gar  trap  is  here  used  with  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial hoop  net. 
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In  the  "fished"  lake  the  picture  is 
quite  different  and  will  always  be  quite 
different.  What  happens  here  is  simply 
that  the  commercial  fish  fishing  gear  with 
its  three-inch  mesh  permits  the  power- 
ful gar  to  escape  through  the  net,  while 
the  large  food  fishes  themselves  are  re- 
tained. Gradually  the  character  of  the 
fished  lake  population  changes,  coming 
to  consist  of  more  and  more  large 
escaped  gar  feeding  on  the  growing  game 
and  food  fish  present  in  the  lake.  A 
point  is  soon  reached  at  which  the 
natural  population  of  growing  game  and 
food  fish  fail  completely  to  attain  their 
natural  and  profitable  size,  since  before 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  sailing  their 
own  rough  sea  of  existence  they  are 
captured  and  eaten  by  the  voracious, 
powerful  and  well   armored  gars. 

Obviously  it  is  desirable  to  devise  some 
method  which  will  act  in  a  differential 
manner,  effecting  on  the  one  hand  the 
destruction  or  capture  of  gar  fish,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  release  without  injury 
of  the  growing  game  and  food  fishes.    - 

Gars  possess  a  peculiar  toughness  in 
their  resistance  to  bad  water  conditions. 
Where  a  stream  has  become  industrially 
polluted,  for  example,  from  uncontrolled 
paper  mill  waste,  it  will  be  found  that 
both  gars  and  turtles  will  survive  after  all 
other  fish  have  disappeared  either  through 
migration  or  death.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  gar  has  the  ability  to  breathe 
air  through  a  swimming  bladder  especial- 
ly provided  with  blood  vessels.  In  addi- 
tion, the  gar  also  breathes  normally  by 
means  of  gills  as  do  other  fishes.  This 
strange  swim  bladder  breathing  has  at- 
tained such  a  significance  in  the  gar 
that  the  animal  appears  incapable  of  sur- 
viving by  gill  breathing  alone  during  hot 
weather.  The  gars  intermittently  roll  at 
the  water  surface  to  obtain  this  air. 

Contrasting  with  this  "natural  lake" 
wherein  can  be  usually  found  good  fish- 
ing for  both  the  sportsman  and  the  com- 
mercial fisherman,  the  "fished"  lake 
shows  a  complete  upset  of  population 
when  commercial  nets  of  three-inch  mesh 
are  normally  used.  Seining  operations 
serve  to  filter  out  the  smaller  commercial 
fish,  the  normal-sized  commercial  fish 
and  the  largest  game  fish.  At  the  same 
time,  such  gear  permits  the  escape  of 
the  large  gar  which,  because  of  their 
powerful       muscular      equipment,       hard. 


■   The  Mississippi  Alligator  Gar — rover  info   salt  as  well  as  fresh 
wafer,   most  destructive  of  all  the  gars. 


close-set  scales,  slimey  surface  and 
stream-lined  form,  are  able  to  drive 
themselves  to  freedom  through  the 
meshes.  These  surviving  gars  increase 
steadily,  while  the  smaller  fishes,  both 
game  and  commercial,  decrease  steadily. 
This  rising  gar  population  requires  food 
and  finds  this  food  supply  in  the  cor- 
respondingly decreased  numbers  of  game 
and  food  fishes.  Young  gars,  because 
of  their  better  armor,  to  some  extent 
escape  destruction.  The  process  goes 
along  steadily  and  inevitably  so  that  a 
once  profitable  fishing  lake  becomes 
valueless  to  the  fisherman.  It  comes  to 
contain  simply  a  population  of  large  gar 
fish  and  undersized  game  and  food  fishes. 
The  device  used  is  one  of  extremely 
simple  character.  Noting  the  fact  that 
gars,  because  of  their  stiff  armor  of 
ganoid  scales,  were  much  less  capable 
of  turning  sharp  corners  than  are  the 
food  and  game  fishes,  Bert  Oldham  de- 
vised and  patented  this  simple  escape  best 
referred  to  probably  as  a  Gar-fish-trap- 
game-fish-escape.  The  device  serves  effi- 
ciently when  attached  to  normal  commer- 
cial fishing  gear  of  either  hoop  net  or 
seine.  In  the  case  of  the  seine  several 
of  these  escapes  rather  than  a  single 
one  are  used.  The  principle  involved  is 
extremely  simple,  consisting  essentially 
of  an  outlet  constructed  of  a  wooden 
framework  with  the  inner  face  of  the 
escape  laced  with  netting.  The  sides 
are  open,  the  innermost  face  of  the 
escape  being  attached  along  all  of  its 
edges  to  the  gear,  either  to  the  seine  at 
spaced  intervals  or  to  the  end  of  the 
usual  double-funneled  hoop  trap.  The 
method  of  actual  gar  capture  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  A  gar  approaching  the 
escape  attempts  to  pass  through  and  be- 
cause of  its  greater  body  rigidity  cannot 
make  the  turn,  remaining  therefore 
captured  in  either  the  seine  or  if  so  used 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  hoop  net. 
Gars,  powerful  as  they  may  seem  to  the 
fisherman,  are  peculiarly  helpless  when 
trapped  in  any  such  gear.  It  will  be  sur- 
prising to  note  that  large  numbers  of 
gars  ranging  up  to  six  feet  in  length 
have  been  taken  in  such  hoop  traps  with 
no  escapes  due  to  the  tearing  of  mesh. 
For  the  purposes  of  our  long  experi- 
mental series  conducted,  the  hoop  net 
arrangement  was  modified  so  that  the 
Gar-trap-game-fish-escape     occupied     the 


position  at  the  funnel  between  the  first 
and  second  chambers  of  the  net.  Beyond 
the  escape  there  therefore  existed  the 
second  chamber.  This  arrangement  was 
obviously  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
enumerating  accurately  the  marine  ani- 
mals that  successfully  passed  through  the 
Gar-trap-game-fish-escape.  The  results 
were  remarkable.  In  a  single  setting  of 
one  of  the  hoop  nets  forty-nine  gars 
were  captured  within  a  period  of  twelve 
hours.  The  game  fish  present  all  es- 
caped successfully  into  the  posterior 
chamber.  Careful  records  were  taken  of 
all  setting  and  experimental  contrasts 
were  secured  of  upstream  and  down- 
stream setting  of  nets,  and  the  use  of 
baited  and  unbaited  nets.  In  the  former 
case,  no  consistent  difference  was  found 
in  the  action  of  a  net  set  upstream  from 
that  of  a  net  set  downstream  except  dur- 
ing certain  periods  when  the  gars  were 
migrating  upstream  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  No  consistent  difference  was 
found  either  in  the  use  of  baited  as 
against  unbaited  hoop  nets.  This  the 
writer  believed  to  be  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  net  was  self-baiting.  Game 
fish  wandering  into  the  entrance  funnel 
and  being  trapped  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber served  immediately  as  a  bait  which 
the  gar  followed  into  the  trap,  whereupon 
the  game  fish  escaped  into  the  second 
chamber  and  was  there  held  until  re- 
leased by  the  experimenters.  In  one 
instance  320  edible  blue  crabs  had 
escaped  into  the  second  chamber.  Turtles, 
also  serious  enemies  of  game  and  food 
fish,  were  invariablv  caught  by  the  gar 
trap. 

It  was  found  possible  to  clear  the  gars 
entirely  from  a  known  bayou.  A  bayou 
within  twenty-one  miles  of  New  Orleans 
was  chosen  that  was  heavily  populated 
with  gar.  A  single  set  of  two  hoop  nets 
was  made  across  this  bayou  and  the 
inner  and  side  spaces  between  the  nets 
merely  filled  in  with  a  seine  net  wall. 
At  this  season  the  gars  were  living  in 
water  at  a  normal  temperature  for  the 
season  such  that  their  gill  breathing  alone 
was  insufficient  to  support  their  respira- 
tion and  compelled  the  use  throughout 
the  day  of  their  accessory  swim  bladder 
breathing.  This  correspondingly  com- 
pelled the  gar  to  rise  to  the  surface  at 
frequent  intervals.  It  could  therefore  be 
ascertained      quite      readily      by      merely 
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watching  the  surface  of  the  whole  bayou 
for  a  few  minutes  whether  or  not  gar 
were  present.  Before  the  trapping  out 
of  the  gar,  the  numbers  of  gar  present 
could  virtually  be  ascertained  with  ac- 
curacy because  of  their  persistent  rising 
to  breathe.  After  the  trap  had  been 
thus  set  over  night,  a  large  population  of 
gar  were  found  in  it  and  observation  of 
the  water  surface  revealed  not  a  single 
gar  rising  to  breathe.  Reset  of  the  same 
apparatus  for  the  subsequent  night 
yielded  no  gar  but  did,  like  the  previous 
setting,  yield  a  large  number  of  green 
trout,  bream,  various  sunfishes  and  crabs, 
all  of  which  had  escaped  from  the  anterior 
into  the  posterior  chamber. 

Another  surprising  result  discovered  in 
the  course  of  these  experiments  is  the 
fact  that  gars  can  readily  be  retained 
alive  in  fish  boxes  only  a  couple  of  inches 
longer  than  the  fish  themselves.  We 
have  conducted  some  such  retention 
experiments  in  which  gars  have  been  held 
for  over  a  hundred  days  in  fish  boxes 
that  exceeded  in  length  by  only  a  couple 
of  inches  the  length  of  the  largest  gar. 
Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  such  gar 
not  only  lived  very  healthily  but  actually 
gained  weight  during  captivity  since  they 
appeared  to  be  successful  in  seizing  an 
adequate  diet  of  fish,  blue  crabs  or  other 
water  life  that  entered  the  fish  cage.  The 
animals  can  thus  be  held  and  turned  over 
to  the  market  at  whatever  time  they  are 
needed.  The  surprising  thing  was  that 
these  captured  fish  did  not  batter  them- 
selves against  the  slats  as  do  many 
species  of  fish  when  retained  in  such 
fish   farms. 

HARDINESS  OF  THE  GAR 

Gars  further  survived  handling  and  re- 
mained alive  through  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  a  sunny,  mid-July  Louisiana 
day.  Their  hardiness  was  astounding. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  by 
tossing  an  occasional  bucket  of  water 
over  such  fish  which  were  themselves 
simply  placed  in  the  back  of  a  truck. 
It  was  found  that  they  survived  miles  of 
transportation  over  roads  in  the  very 
highest  summer  and  autumn  tempera- 
tures. This  point  is  extremely  important 
since  the  one  fault  of  the  gar  as  a  food 
fish  is  that  it  must  be  marketed  fresh. 
The  process  of  breaking  down  of  the  fish 
flesh  (known  as  autolysis)  proceeds  at  a 
somewhat  more  rapid  rate  in  gar  than  it 
does   in  common    food   fish. 

Lakes,  the  bottom  of  which  are 
covered  with  snags,  offer  certain  but  far 
from  unsurmountable  difficulties.  Fish- 
ing out  the  gar  in  such  a  lake  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  the  combined  use 
of  two  techniques:  First,  observation  of 
local  fishermen  will  readily  know  the 
restricted  localities  in  the  lake  where 
the  gars  spawn.  Gars  perform  incredible 
mass    spawning.       Gars     normally     spawn 


in  March,  April  and  May  following  a 
migration  upstream  to  the  bayous  until 
the  fish  have  reached  those  areas  of  the 
inundated  prairie  that  are  so  shallow  that 
the  bodies  of  the  gars  may  not  be  com- 
pletely immersed.  Here  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  great  numbers.  The  writer 
checked  on  a  single  gar,  an  animal  47V'2 
inches  long,  in  which  the  ovaries  weighed 
8V2  pounds.  Ten  one-gram  samples 
were  taken  from  these  ovaries  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  actual  count  of 
the  eggs  present  so  that  an  estimate  of 
the  total  eggs  present  could  be  made 
with  due  allowance  for  the  various  other 
tissues  composing  the  ovaries.  The  care- 
ful count  revealed  that  this  particular 
gar  contained  approximately  340,000 
eggs.  When  the  reader  remembers  that 
the  gar,  by  virtue  of  its  habit  of  releas- 
ing all  of  its  eggs,  or,  in  other  words, 
spawning  out  completely  within  a  day 
or  two,  he  can  well  see  how  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  control  be  exerted  upon 
any  body  of  water  from  which  consistent- 
ly good  commercial  or  game  fishing  is  to 
be  expected. 

SPECTACULAR  MASS  SPAWNING 
OF  GARS 

The  writer,  consulting  with  entirely 
credible  local  informants  near  Monroe, 
received  remarkable  yet  apparently  quite 
reliable  information  concerning  the  vast 
rush  of  gars  there  during  the  spawning 
season.  One  area  along  Bayou  Elizabeth 
appears  to  be  an  especially  favorite 
spawning  site.  Here,  it  is  stated,  the 
spawning  gars  lay  their  eggs  along  the 
piles  of  logs  in  such  spectacular  quantities 
that  the  deposit  on  a  single  group  of 
several  logs  is  sufficient  to  fill  entirely 
the  internal  volume  of  an  ordinary  sedan 
car.  Gar  control  under  these  circum- 
stances v/ould,  from  the  writer's  own 
observation,  be  greatly  facilitated  since 
the  source  of  the  mass  of  adult  gar  mov- 
ing into  the  spawning  areas  could  quite 
simply  be  blocked  witin  gar  traps. 

FISHING  GARS  FOR  SPORT 

When  fished  by  hand-line  or  rod  and 
reel  for  sport.  Gars  in  taking  the  bait 
usually  approximate  tr.e  stealthy  behavior 
of  a  feeding  alligator.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  actions  of  the  Alligator  Gar. 
Anyone  who  wishes  violent  sport  can  get 
it  by  fishing  for  Alligator  Gar.  Various 
methods  can  be  successfully  employed. 
One  can  use  an  ordinary  wire  leader  or 
short  chain  leader  with  a  small  shark 
hook.  The  writer  has  found,  in  spite  of 
statements  to  the  contrary,  that  the  best 
bait  is  a  small  bream  or  other  sunfish 
attached  whole  but  bleeding.  A  cork 
should  be  used  on  the  line  and  when  it 
is  noticed  that  the  cork  begins  a  slow, 
steady  motion  action  should  be  withheld 
until  the  gar  has  had  sufficient  time  to 
swallow  the  bait  fully.  Although  gars 
take  to  no  such  aerial   acrobatics  as  does 


the  tarpon,  they  nevertheless  do  put  up 
a  violent  fight  consisting  of  rapid  runs 
during  which  every  effort  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  line  clear  of  pilings  or  under- 
water  stumps. 

Another  picturesque  method  of  de- 
stroying gar  (possibly  a  method  peculiar 
to  Louisiana)  is  by  the  use  of  a  light, 
springy,  brass  wire  formed  into  a  double 
loop  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  tying 
it  with  light  string.  At  the  base  of  this 
double  loop  the  bait  is  tied  lightly  to  the 
wire.  The  gar,  seizing  the  bait,  soon 
discovers  that  its  struggles  only  serve  to 
draw  the  noose  tighter  around  the  upper 
jaw.  Additionally,  more  startling  results 
may  be  obtained  by  attaching  the  baited 
loop  to  an  empty  gasoline  drum  and  set- 
ting the  whole  adrift  in  the  bayou.  When 
the  gar  strikes  and  becomes  permanently 
entangled,  its  struggles  will  carry  the 
float  violently  back  and  forth  across  the 
bayou  until  the  exhausted  fish  can  be 
readily   landed. 

GAR  SPECIES  DESCRIBED 

The  gars  are  readily  recognizable  fish 
because  of  their  external  characters,  the 
chief  being  the  rhombic  enameled 
"ganoid"  scales  which  lie  in  imbricated 
oblique  series  which  run  downward  and 
outward.  The  bones  of  the  head  are 
very  hard,  the  eyes  moderate.  The 
species  themselves  are  extremely  variable 
in  coloring,  in  length  of  snout  and  in 
proportions  which  has  led  in  the  past  to 
the  description  of  not  less  than  nine 
species,  of  which  at  present  only  four  are 
recognized.  The  scientific  terminologies 
by  which  these  gars  are  named  vary 
greatly.  For  our  present  general  pur- 
poses the  following  statement  should 
suffice: 

The  Mississippi  Alligator  Gar,  Atracto- 
stcHS  spatula  (Lacepede),  largest  of  its 
family,  appears  equally  at  home  in  either 
fresh  water  or  sea  water.  It  is  a  terribly 
efficient  and  persistent  destroyer  of  game 
and  food  fish.  Twelve  and  thirteen  foot 
specimens  have  been  taken  but  the  all 
time  record  appears  to  be  a  twenty-two 
foot   individual. 

The  Long-nosed  Gar,  Lepisosteiis 
osseiis  (Linnaeus),  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  gars,  ranging  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  coast.  It 
starts  its  damage  to  other  fish  at  a  very 
early  age.  A  specimen  of  Long-nosed 
Gar  only  one  and  a  fourth  inches  in 
length  was  found  to  have  eaten  a  minute 
fish,  while  another  Long-nosed  Gar  only 
two  inches  long  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
deep  contained  no  less  than  sixteen  very 
small  minnows. 

The  Spotted  Gar,  Lepisosteiis  pro- 
dnctlis  (Cope),  and  the  Short-nosed  Gar, 
Lepisosteiis  platostomiis  Rafinesque, 
have  only  recently  been  separated  into 
species  by  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  They  are  evidently  similar  in 
[Turn  to  Page  50.] 
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Oil  and  Gas  Wells  Completed  in  South  Louisiana  During  3rd  Quarter  of  1939 


Field 

Name  of  Company 

Name  of  Well 

Date 

Daily 
Initial 

Size 
Choke 

Grav- 

Total 

Completed 

Production 

(Inch) 

ity 

Depth 

ABBEVILLE 

(Vermilion  Ph.) 

Continental    Oil    Co. 

Lucion  Duhon  #t 

7/7/39 

139BbIs. 

5/32 

55 

10,761 

BANCROFT 

(Beauregard  Ph.) 

Republic   Prod.   Co. 

Lutcher-Moore   Lbr.  Co.  =7 

7/11/39 

229  Bbls. 

3/16 

39 

8,000 

Republic   Prod.    Co. 

Lutcher  Moore   Lbr.   Co.   .--8 

7/11/39 

222  Bbls. 

3/16 

44 

7,328 

Republic    Prod.   Co. 

N.    Smith    =1 

7/30/39 

288  Bbls. 

3/16 

43 

7,328 

Republic   Prod.    Co. 

Lutcher-Moore   Lbr.   Co.   ;tlO 

8/22/39 

172  Bbls. 

3/16 

44 

7,340 

Republic   Prod.    Co. 

Columbia    L&T   Co.    #9 

8/29/39 

321  Bbls. 

3/16 

41 

7,327 

Republic   Prod.   Co. 

Columbia   L&T   Co.    #10 

9/16/39 

360  Bbls. 

3/16 

43 

7,295 

Republic   Prod.   Co. 

Whitman-Black    #1 

9/18/39 

263  Bbls. 

3/16 

45 

7,308 

BATEMAN   LAKE 

(St.  Mary  Ph.) 

The  Texas  Co. 

State-Bateman   Lake  #2 

9/29/39 

324  Bbls. 

10/64 

43 

11,609 

BAY  ST.   ELAINE 

(Terrebonne  Ph.) 

The  Texas   Co. 

State-Bay    St.    Elaine    B-3 

7/16/39 

119  Bbls. 

1/8 

24 

10,513 

BAYOU  DES 

ALLEMANDS 

(Lafourche  Ph.) 

Amerada    Petroleum 

Co. 

Gheens  i2 

9/5/39 

171  Bbls. 

1/4 

37 

7,672 

CHACAHOULA 

(Lafourche  Ph.) 

Sun    Oil   Co. 

Dibert,    Stark   &    Brown   #4 

7/28/39 

698  Bbls. 

1/4 

33 

7,290 

CAILLOU   ISLAND 

(Terrebonne  Ph.) 

The  Texas  Co. 

State-Caillou    Island   #56 

7/20/39 

411  Bbls. 

1/4 

43 

State-Caillou    Island    #57 

8/24/39 

114  Bbls. 

3/16 

State-Caillou    Island   #58 

9/8/39 

150  Bbls. 

3/16 

27 

3,808 

CHALKLEY 

(Cameron  Ph.) 

Shell  Oil  Co.  Inc. 

K.    B.    Hanszen   #2 

8/4/39 

594  Bbls. 

7/32 

K.    B.    Hanszen    ITS 

9/22/39 

453  Bbls. 

11/64 

38 

9,300 

CHARENTON 

(St.  Mary  Ph.) 

Pan   American   Prod. 

Co. 

E.    J.    Robicheaux   =7 

6/14/39 

7  Bbls. 

20 

Pan   American   Prod. 

South    Coast    #5 

7/6/39 

318  Bbls. 

11/64 

32 

Co. 

A.    Veeder    Co.    Inc.    ;rl  6 

7/20/39 

49  Bbls. 

23 

Pan    American    Prod. 

A.    Veeder   Co.    Inc.   #19 

9/5/39 

231  Bbls. 

Open 

24 

Pan    American   Prod. 

Co. 

Laws   Realty   irl4 

9/15/39 

8  Bbls. 

8/64 

51 

Fifteen    Oil    Co. 

Bayou   Grue   #2 

9/20/39 

314  Bbls. 

1/4 

33 

8,008 

Dolph   Parro  #3 

9/30/39 

381  Bbls. 

3/16 

37 

6,700 

CHENEYVILLE 

(Rapides  Ph.) 

Gulf    Refg.    Co. 

Lena    Bickerstaff  #1 

9/13/39 

389  Bbls. 

1/4 

36 

Weil   Co.   Inc.  #2 

8/1S/39 

227  Bbls. 

11/64 

36 

5.797 

9/29/39 

340  Bbls. 

3/16 

36 

5,817 

CREOLE 

(Cameron  Ph.) 

The   Superior  Oil   Co 

Gulf   of   Mex-State   #7 

8/25/39 

300  Bbls. 

11/64 

33 

6,748 

DARROW 

(Ascension  Ph.) 

Humble  Oil   &   Refg. 

Co. 

Humble-Community    #24 

9/4/39 

527  Bbls. 

1/4 

30 

4,872 

EAST   HACKBERRY 

(Cameron  Ph.) 

The    Texas    Co. 

State-East    Hackberry    #26 

7/3/39 

518  Bbls. 

14/64 

43 

8.030 

Co. 

Caldwell    =8 

7/S/39 

620  Bbls. 

3/16 

30 

7,334 

Josephine    O'Quin    #1 

7/14/39 

278  Bbls. 

3/16 

32 

The    Union    Sulphur 

Co. 

Doiron    #12 

9/22/39 

343  Bbls. 

11/64 

35 

6.899 

EOLA 

(Avoyelles  Ph.) 

Amerada   Petroleum 

Corp. 

R.    R.    Iron    =2 

9/5/39 

535  Bbls. 

1/4 

42 

8,586 

Amerada  Petroleum 

Corp. 

R.    L.    Whitlow    #2 

9/U/39 

681  Bbls. 

1/4 

42 

8,472 

Amerada  Petroleum 

Corp. 

C.    B.    Marchive    #3 

9/20/39 

665  Bbls. 

1/4 

42 

8,480 

Amerada  Petroleum 

Corp. 

C.    B.    Marchive    #4 

9/23/39 

779  Bbls. 

1/4 

42 

8,525 

EVANGELINE 

(Acadia  Ph.) 

Port   City    Oil    Co.    Ir 

ic. 

Jennings-Heywood    #24 

6/11/39 

20  Bbls. 

23 

2,832 

Carter-Perrin   &   Bri: 

in 

Valle   Arpent   #1 

6/21/39 

SO  Bbls. 

24 

1,868 

Carter-Perrin   &   Brii 

in 

Valle   Arpent    #2 

7/15/39 

50  Bbls. 

Pumping 

24 

1,798 

F.    I.   Getty 

Jennings   Oil    Co.    #4 

7/15/39 

75  Bbls. 

Pumping 

22 

1,865 

The    Superior    Oil    C 

0. 

A.   P.   Moresi  #4 

7/18/39 

466  Bbls. 

13/64 

38 

7,098 

Stanolind  Oil  &  Gas 

Co. 

Crowley  Oil  &  Min.  Co.  #114 

7/31/39 

364  Bbls. 

1/4 

32 

7.222 

Port  City  Oil  Co. 

Heywood  #14 

9/29/39 

150  Bbls. 

Pumping 

23 

1.990 

GARDEN  ISLAND  BAY 

(Plaquemines  Ph.) 

The  Texas  Co. 

State-Garden  Island  Bay  #35 

8/6/39 

410  Bbls. 

3/16 

39 

5,788 

The  Texas  Co. 

State-Garden   Island   Bay   #36 

9/22/39 

201  Bbls. 

3/16 

36 

5,257 

GOLDEN  MEADOW 

(Lafourche  Ph.) 

The   Texas   Co. 

LLE-Golden    Meadow    #2 

7/1S/39 

528  Bbls. 

1/4 

38 

8.120 

Frank    W.    Bennett 

Jack    Collins    #1 

7/20/39 

50  Bbls. 

14/64 

36 

8.997 

St.    Mary    Oil    Co. 

Unit    Zl\    Chouest    #11 

7/27/39 

300  Bbls. 

1/4 

38 

7,266 

Wm.    Helis    &    Dane 

Lafourche     Parish     School 

Oil   &   Refg.  Co. 

Board    #1 

8/2/39 

132  Bbls. 

5/32 

38 

6.100 

Mar-Tex   Oil   Corp.   c 

if   La. 

Rebstock   A-Com.    Est.    #1 

8/22/39 

450  Bbls. 

12/64 

? 

5,358 

The    Texas    Co. 

Falgout    Holding    #1 

8/26/39 

308  Bbls. 

10/64 

38 

7,945 

Mar-Tex   Oil   Corp.   o 

.f   La. 

Falgout    Holding   Co.    Inc.    :i--2 

8/29/39 

69  Bbls. 

10/64 

38 

8.500 

The   Texas  Co. 

State-Catfish     Lake     #2 

8/29/39 

146  Bbls. 

On  pump 

? 

10,250 

The  Texas   Co. 

La   Terre   Co.    #2 

9/2/39 

293  Bbls. 

1/4 

43 

10.085 

The   Texas  Co. 

Deramce    #1 

9/4/39 

471  Bbls. 

12/64 

38 

7.9S4 

St.   Mary   Oil  Co. 

Ledet    #1    Unit    #7-#8 

9/7/39 

277  Bbls. 

1/4 

24 

5,500 

Terouche    Oil    Co. 

Rudolph    Cheramie    crl 

9/17/39 

192  Bbls. 

10/64 

35 

5,501 

Berkshire    Oil    Co. 

Nicol    #3 

9/22/39 

244  Bbls. 

9/64 

36 

5,370 

Taylor    Fithian 

Edw.   J.    Parra   #1 

9/23/29 

200  Bbls. 

7/64 

39 

5,507 

Berkshire   Oil   Co. 

Nicol    #5 

9/24/39 

150  Bbls. 

9/64 

26 

2,730 

Wm.    Helis 

Gaspard   &  Rizan 

9/24/39 

413  Bbls. 

3/16 

38 

7,925 

The  Texas  Co. 

LL&E-Goldan    Meadow    #3 

9/27/39 

463  Bbls. 

3/16 

38 

7,940 

Frank  W.  Bennett 

J.   Ogeron   #2 

9/28/39 

117  Bbls. 

11/64 

38 

5,503 

GRAND  BAY 

Gulf    Refg.    Co. 

La.   State   "QQ"  #2 

7/16/39 

434  Bbls. 

3/16 

35 

10,300 

Gulf   Refg.   Co. 

La.  State  "QQ"  #3 

9/18/39 

747  Bbls. 

1/4 

34 

8.131 

GRAND   LAKE 
(Cameron  Ph.) 

The  Superior  Oil  Co 

Grand   Lake-State   #2 

7/28/39 

290  Bbls. 

10/64 

32 

8,458 

LOUISIANA   CONSERVATION  REVIEW 


Oil  and  Gas  Wells  Completed  in  South  Louisiana  During  3rd  Quarter  of  1939 


Field 

Name  of  Company 

Name  of  Well 

Date 
Completed 

Daily 

Initial 

Production 

Size 
Choke 
(Inch) 

Grav- 
ity 

Total 
Depth 

HESTER 

(St.  James  Ph.) 

Continental    Oil    Co. 

Realty  Operators  #2 

7/13/39 

240  Bbls. 

12/64 

46 

8,785 

HORSESHOE   BAYOU 
(St.  Mary  Ph.) 

The  Texas  Co. 

St.  Mary  Parish  Land  Co. 

#2 

7/12/39 

360  Bbls. 

10/64 

38 

10,878 

The  Texas  Co. 
Canal  Oil  Co. 
The   Texas   Co. 
The   Texas   Co. 
Canal   Oil  Co. 
William    Helis 


J.  P.  Duhe   #10 

Bernard    #13 

Anna   B.   Schwing   #1 

Francis  M.  Compton  #1 

Bernard  #14 

Bolivar  #9 


8/7/39 

8/26/39 

9/6/39 

9/8/39 

9/27/39 

9/27/39 


438  Bbls. 

1/4 

464  Bbls. 

1/4 

421  Bbls. 

13/64 

145  Bbls. 

5/16 

475  Bbls. 

1/4 

410  Bbls. 

1/4 

LLE-Lafitte    #13 
Madison  Realty  Co.  B2 


7/30/39 
8/22/39 


1/4 
3/8 


UNIVERSITY 
(East  Baton 
Rouge  Ph.) 


Wm.  Helis 

Mazzrisa   #1 

Wm.    Helis 

Duplantier    D-3 

Geo.    H.    Echols 

Gebelin    #1 

T.   G.   Markley   &   Cro 

sbv 

Knox   Community    #1 

Lisbon    Iberis   Oil   Corp. 

DA  &   EA   Duplantier   #3 

Wm.    Helis 

Farris    &    Middleton    #1 

W.  V.  Bowles  &  Co. 

University    Hills    #1 

T.  G.  Markley   &  Cro 

shy 

Knox,   Am:ss    &  Farnbackl 

Wm.    Helis 

L.   S.   U.    #3-A 

M.    T.   Grubb 

College   Town   Com.    #1 

T.   G.  Markley   &  Cro 

sbv 

Knox.  Amiss  &  Farnbackl 

M.    T.   Crubb 

University    Hills    #1 

Wm.    Helis 

Duplantier   A-7 

Wm.   Helis 

Nelson   #S 

Wm.    Helis 

Duplantier   B-1 

Wm.   Helis 

Materiste   ^2 

T.   G.   Markley   &  Cro 

shy 

Knox.  Amiss   &  Farnbackl 

Wm.    Helis 

Duplantier   D-2 

Wm.   Helis 

Duplantier   A-8 

Wm.   Helis 

Duplantier    B-2 

J.   Edward  Jones 

Nicholas  Community   #1 

T.  G.  Markley   &  Cro 

sby 

Knox,  Amiss  &  Farnback. 

7/3/39 

7/18/39 

7/19/39 

7/21/39 

7/24/39 

8/2/39 

8/8/39 

8/9/39 

8/10/39 

'8/21/39 

8/25/39 

8/26/39 

8/26/39 

8/27/39 

8/31/39 

9/12/39 

9/13/39 

9/16/39 

9/18/39 

9/21/39 

9/24/39 

9/29/39 


377  Bbls. 
195  Bbls. 
500  Bbls. 
340  Bbls. 
400  Bbls. 
269  Bbls. 
264  Bbls. 
200  Bbls. 
345  Bbls. 
432  Bbls. 
178  Bbls. 
178  Bbls. 
356  Bbls. 
344  Bbls. 
297  Bbls. 
364  Bbls. 
171  Bbls. 
240  Bbls. 
368  Bbls. 
360  Bbls. 
199  Bbls. 
211  Bbls. 


12/64 

10/64 

11/64 

12/64 

12/64 

12/64 

9/64 

11/64 

12/64 

24/64 

1/8 

12/64 

3/16 

3/16 

11/64 

12/64 

9/64 

12/64 

12/64 

12/64 

16/64 

9/64 


3,021 
3,782 
8,997 
9,034 
3,060 
3,794 


LAFOURCHE  CROSSING 
(Lafourche  Ph.) 

Mikton  Oil  Co. 

Martinez  #1 

9/15/39 

450  Bbls. 

3/16 

39 

10,309 

LAKE  ARTHUR 

(Jefferson  Davis  Ph.) 

Continental  Oil   Co. 

Jos.   Sturdivant   #3 

9/23/39 

200  Bbls. 

13/64 

50 

9,900 

LAKE  LONG 

(Lafourche  Ph.) 

Fobs   Oil   Co. 
Fobs  Oil  Co. 

State-Lake    Long   #9 
State-Lake   Long   #10 

7/31/39 
9/27/39 

215  Bbls. 
199  Bbls. 

12/64 
1/4 

38 

9,391 
9,357 

LAKE  PELTO 

(Terrebonne  Ph.) 

The  Texas  Co. 

State-Lake    Pelto    #26 

8/15/39 

329  Bbls. 

3/16 

28 

5,102 

LIRETTE 

(Terrebonne  Ph.) 

Humble   Oil   &  Refg. 

Co. 

La   Terre  Co.   Inc.   #3 

8/6/39 

31/4  MCF* 

? 

9,700 

NORTH  TEPETATE 
(Acadia  Ph.) 

Atlantic  Refg.  Co. 

C&R   Klumpp   #5 

9/3/39 

208  Bbls. 

1/4 

SO 

9,487 

PLUMB  BOB 

(St.  Martin  Ph.) 

The  Texas  Co. 

St.  Martin  Land  Co.  M. 

Fee  #12 

9/6/39 

437  Bbls. 

14/64 

39 

9,014 

PORT  BARRE 
(St.  Landry  Ph.) 

McDonnald  Oil  Co. 

S.   W.   Futrel   #1 

8/2/39 

528  Bbls. 

1/4 

36 

5,429 

POTASH 

(Plaquemines  Ph.) 

Humble  Oil  &  Refg. 

Co. 

Orleans   Levee   Board 

#39 

8/27/39 

292  Bbls. 

1/4 

28 

7,907 

QUARANTINE   BAY 
(Plaquemines  Ph.) 

Gulf   Refg.   Co. 

La.   State   "QQ"  #13 

9/26/39 

732  Bbls. 

1/4 

35 

8,551 

SORRENTO 

(Ascension  Ph.) 

Pan   American   Prod. 

Co. 

United   Lands  #17 

7/12/39 

161  Bbls. 

16/64 

23 

903 

SOUTH   ROANOKE 
(Jefferson  Davis  Ph.) 

Continental   Oil  Co. 

Calcasieu    Nafl    Bank 

#1 

7/18/39 

254  Bbls. 

5/32 

51 

9,985 

6,480 
6,495 
6.481 
6,485 
6,475 
7,232 
6,496 
6,483 
6,481 
6,510 
6,482 
6,468 
6.476 
7.194 
6,505 
6,480 
6,481 
6,474 
6,472 
6,506 
6,520 
6,482 


8/8/39 
8/19/39 


The  Texas  Co. 


State- Vermili< 


VILLE   PLATTE 

(Evangeline  Ph.) 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Orise    Deville    #3 

7/14/39 

2S8  Bbls. 

3/16 

39 

9,035 

Continental   Oil 

Co. 

A.   M.   Fontenot   #2 

7/15/39 

360  Bbls. 

3/16 

39 

Co. 

N.    H.   Hirsch   #3 

7/22/39 

261  Bbls. 

3/16 

39 

9,072 

Co. 

Auguste    Attales    #1 

7/23/39 

ISO  Bbls. 

3/16 

55 

Continental   Oil 

Co. 

Opelousas-St.    Landry 

DeRouen    #2 
Martha    Haas   #3 

8/7/39 

215  Bbls. 

1/4 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

8/12/39 

276  Bbls. 

3/16 

38 

9,068 

Co. 

A.    M.    Fontenot    #3 

8/12/39 

467  Bbls. 

3/16 

42 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Opelousas-St.    L.    Sec.    Co.    #4 

8/14/39 

324  Bbls. 

3/16 

Co. 

Bertha   Fontenot   #1 

8/16/39 

408  Bbls. 

Co. 

Ludeau-Haas    #4 

8/31/39 

209  Bbls. 

3/16 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Oscar    Pitre    #3 

9/1/39 

247  Bbls. 

3/16 

38 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Vidrine-Deville    #4 

9/2/39 

300  Bbls. 

3/16 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Ludeau-Haas    #5 

9/19/39 

674  Bbls. 

1/4 

39 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Rene    McDaniel    #2 

9/21/39 

514  Bbls. 

1/4 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Adam    Tate    #2 

9/22/39 

637  Bbls. 

1/4 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Orise    Deville    #4 

9/25/39 

Continental  Oil 

Co. 

Orise    Deville    #5 

9/29/39 

182  Bbls. 

3/8 

»  MCF— As   used  in  this   table  for  coi 

ivenienc 

:e,   means — Million  Cubic   Feet  of  Of 

is. 

AUTUMN,  1939 


Oil  and  Gas  Wells  Completed  in  South  Louisiana  During  3rd  Quarter  of  1939 


Field 

Name  of  Company 

Name  of  Well 

Date 

Daily 
Initial 

Size 
Choke 

Grav- 

Total 

Production 

(Inch) 

ity 

Depth 

WEST  CHARENTON 

(St.  Mary  Parish) 

St.    Mary    Oil    Co. 

R.    Blanchard    #6 

7/27/39 

149  Bbls. 

1,130 

Knisely   Oils,    Inc. 

W.   C.   Hertel   ill 

7/27/33 

373  Bbls. 

Open 

Parish    Drilling    Co 

Paul    LeBlanc    #4 

8/4/39 

215  Bbls. 

Open 

Paul   LeBlanc   itS 

8/12/39 

140  Bbls. 

Open 

St.  Mary  Oil   Co. 

W.    C.    Hertel    B-2 

8/12/39 

49  Bbls. 

Open 

St.    Mary   Oil    Co. 

A.   J.    Achee   ill 

8/18/39 

211  Bbls. 

A.   J.    Achee   #3 

8/21/39 

274  Bbls. 

Open 

H.   J.   DeArman 

Sidney   Kern   #1 

8/22/39 

50  Bbls. 

Pumpi 

Knisely   Oils    Inc. 

W.   C.    Hertel    itS 

8/25/39 

91  Bbls. 

Open 

20 

8/29/39 

264  Bbls. 

Open 

A.   J.   Achee   ^4 

8/29/39 

89  Bbls. 

Open 

St.  Mary  Oil  Co. 

A.   J.    Achee   #2 

9/4/39 

259  Bbls. 

Open 

D.   Boudreau  #1 

9/4/39 

66  Bbls. 

Open 

H.  J.   DeArman 

Sidney   Kern  #2 

9/6/39 

225  Bbls. 

Open 

20 

1,123 

WEST  CHARENTON 

'^ 

(St.  Mary  Ph.) 

Techeland   Oil  Co. 

W.    C.    Hertel    #7 

9/10/39 

115  Bbls. 

1/4 

H.  J.  DeArman 

Sidney   Kern    +t3 

9/12/39 

66  Bbls. 

Open 

H.  J.  DeArman 

Sidney   Kern   it* 

9/19/39 

314  Bbls. 

Open 

' 

Techeland   Oil   Co. 

W.   C.    Hertel   itS. 

9/20/39 

74  Bbls. 

Open 

20 

9/24/39 

405  Bbls. 

Open 

H.  J.  DeArman 

Simmoneaux   #1 

9/24/39 

356  Bbls. 

Open 

20 

3.291 

D.    Boudreaux    #2 

9/27/39 

210  Bbls. 

Open 

H.  J.  DeArman 

Alleman    #3 

9/27/39 

129  Bbls. 

Open 

D.    Alleman    #2 

9/30/39 

129  Bbls. 

Open 

20 

1,126 

WHITE  CASTLE 

(Iberville  Ph.) 

Shell   Oil   Co.   Inc. 

A.  Wilberts  Sons  #14 

9/6/39 

656  Bbls. 

1/4 

27 

6,578 

WOODLAWN 

■ 

(Jefferson  Davis  Ph.) 

The   Union   Sulphur 

Co. 

M.   F.  Johnson   #1 

9/7/39 

401  Bbls. 

1/4 

9,497 
9,801 

The   Union  Sulphur 

Co. 

Calcasieu   Nat'l   Bank   #5 

7/24/39 

160  Bbls. 

14/64 

35 

WEST  GUEYDAN 

(Vermilion  Ph.) 

Magnolia  Petroleum 

Corp. 

J.  B.  Ferguson  #2 

7/20/39 

804  Bbls. 

1/4 

Magnolia  Petroleum 

Corp. 

J.  B.   Ferguson  #3 

8/30/39 

768  Bbls. 

1/4 

43 

7,170 

WEST  HACKBERRY 

(Cameron  Ph.) 

The    Superior    Oil    C 

0. 

Raymond   Vincent   #1 

8/2/39 

391  Bbls. 

11/64 

38 

The   Superior   Oil   C 

Benson    Vincent    #6 

9/6/39 

469  Bbls. 

10/64 

7,297 
6,941 

Stanolmd   Oil   &  Gas   Co. 

Gulf  Land  A-28 

9/17/39 

99  Bbls. 

10/64 

33 

WHITE  CASTLE 

(Iherville  Ph.) 

Shell  Oil  Co.  Inc. 

A.   Wilberts   &   Sons   #13 

7/8/39 

70  Bbls. 
3MCF 

14/64 

45 

8,878 

Oil  and  Gas  Wells  Completed  in  North  Louisiana  During  3rd  Quarter  of  1939 


Total 
Depth 


MONROE 

(Ouachita  Ph.) 


Oklahoma  Texas    Trusts 
Spier  &   Chestnut 


Hunt   Oil   Co. 
Hunt    Oil    Co. 
Geo.  B.   Barham 
Hassle    Hunt 
H.    L.   Hunt 
Hunt    Oil    Co. 
Hassie    Hunt 
Oliphant  Oil  Corp. 
Stanolind  Oil   &  Gas 
Ohio    Oil   Co. 
Hunt   Oil   Co. 


Frost  Lbr.   Ind  #2 
DeSoto    Corp.    #1 


Hope  #30 

A.    L.    Coffee    #1 

R.    N.    Coyle    #1 

A.    J.    Hodges    #A-2 


7/30/39 
7/31/39 


7/5/39 

7/9/39 

7/20/39 

9/23/39 

7/26/39 

8/18/39 

8/20/39 

8/20/39 

8/29/39 

9/14/39 

9/22/39 


351  Bbls. 

1/4 

308  Bbls. 

1/2 

513  Bbls. 

1/4 

144  Bbls. 

1/4 

281  Bbls. 

4/16 

496  Bbls. 

7/16 

140  Bbls. 

3/4 

962  Bbls. 

1/4 

248  Bbls. 

20/64 

98  Bbls. 

1/4 

223  Bbls. 

3/16 

8,823 
8,410 
5,839 
5,907 
8,733 
8,367 
5,952 
8,568 
8,377 
5,732 


solidated    Inc.     Wall  #1 


SHREVEPORT 
(Caddo  Ph.) 


The   Texas   Co. 

F.  W.   Burford 

East  Texas   Refg.  Co. 

East  Texas   Refg.  Co. 

East  Texas   Refg.  Co. 

W.    C.    Feazel 

F.    W.    Burford 

F.    W.    Burford 


C.   H.  Lyons 

Red    Iron    Drilling    Co. 

Harry    Fotiades 

Harry    Fotiades 

Hurricane  Petroleum  Corp. 

J.   M.   Harper,   Jr. 


Noel    #B-15 

Myra    Williams    #2 

U.   S.   Gov't   El   Unit   #: 

N.    C.    Tex    Oil    Co.    #1 

Geo.    Pill    #1 

Caddo    Merc.    Co.    #1 

Glen    T.    Atkins   #1 

Ewing-Atkins    #1 


Bath    #1 

De    Soto    #2 

A.   L.   Waller  #1 


7/2S/39 

5/21/39 

5/25/39 

6/22/39 

6/23/39 

7/28/39 

8/5/39 

9/28/39 


7/10/39 

7/23/39 

7/28/39 

8/3/39 

8/6/39 

8/6/39 


972  Bbls. 

42  Bbls. 
125  Bbls. 
248  Bbls. 
285  Bbls. 
264  Bbls. 
310  Bbls. 
228  Bbls. 


510  Bbls 
374  Bbls 
297  Bbls 
215  Bbls 
231  Bbls 
139  Bbls 


1/4 

24/64 

28/64 


5/64 
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Statement  of  Policy 


Glancing  through  the  files  of  the 
CONSERVATION  REVIEW  for  the  past 
ten  years  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  there  has  never  been  any  apparent 
effort  on  the  part  of  its  editors  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  political  organ;  that  is,  its 
space  has  been  reserved  primarily  for  the 
discussion  of  our  wildlife  and  natural 
resources,  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
admixture  of  scientific  and  popular  treat- 
ment of  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

It  is  true  that  with  each  change  of  the 
State  administration  and  on  special  occa- 
sions there  has  been  some  deviation  from 
this  non-partisan  political  policy,  but  our 
readers  will  agree  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  magazine  has  been  free  from  partisan 
bias   and   exploitation. 

This  established  precedent  was  recog- 
nized by  the  present  commissioner,  Mr. 
Clements.  His  chief  concern  seems  to 
be  that  the  REVIEW  should  publish  more 
material  of  direct  interest  to  Louisiana 
sportsmen,  hunters  and  fishermen,  his 
own  love  of  these  field  sports  doubtless 
being  the  motivation.  That  is  why  our 
readers  are  presented  in  this  issue  with 
t'-e    bird's-eye    survey    of    Louisiana    fish- 


ing conditions  by  parishes,  which  is  hard- 
ly more  than  the  tentative  base  for  fur- 
ther research,  and  that  is  why  one  of  our 
quail  hunting  enthusiasts  was  persuaded 
to  write  "Do  Your  Next  Year's  Hunting 
Now!" 

Of  the  27,500  copies  of  this  issue  of 
the  REVIEW  approximately  15,000  copies 
are  distributed  in  Louisiana  and  12,000 
copies  out-of-state.  Libraries  of  universi- 
ties and  scientific  institutions  throughout 
the   world   are  on    its   mailing    list. 

The  editors  of  the  REVIEW  would 
hardly  be  human  if  they  overlooked  the 
opportunity  to  state  that  this  magazine 
is  recognized  as  the  outstanding  publi- 
cation of  its  kind — that  is,  of  all  the  offi- 
cial state  publications — not  only  for  its 
scientific  value  but  also  for  those 
characteristic  educational  features  that 
have  popularized  it  with  the  reading  pub- 
lic. 

It  might  be  added  that  no  other  peri- 
odical, private  or  official,  has  done  more 
to  advertise  all  the  advantages  and  at- 
tractions of  our  State  to  the  outside 
world  than  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATION  REVIEW. 


Louisiana 
Tomorrow 


[Continued  from  Page  5.] 
prevent   the   price   cut  that  appeared    im- 
minent. 

The  preparation  of  our  "allowable"  or 
pro  ration  orders  is  a  tedious  process,  as 
we  are  desirous  of  making  them  as  fair 
and  equitable  as  is  humanly  possible.  We 
now  fix  the  "allowable"  for  each  well 
instead  of  the  field  as  a  whole  and  this 
task  takes  a  great  deal  of  my  own  time 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Department's  engi- 
neers. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  field  glass  in  this 
direction  and  examine  its  possibilities. 
During  the  past  five  or  six  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  over  fifty  per 
cent  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline  in 
the  United  States  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  a  diminution  of  the  demand.  I 
would  not  care  to  ride  on  the  high  tide 
of  inflation;  but  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  automotive  industry 
will  surely  mean  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  revenues  of  this  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  wages  and 
other  costs  of  production  the  State's 
ownership  of  oil  lands  and  royalties  from 
its  leases  will  greatly  augment  the  re- 
turns from  the  severance  tax. 

Now  this  Department  is  directly  in- 
terested   in    the    regulation    of    the    petro- 


leum industry,  to  the  end  that  there  will 
be  no  greater  waste  and  dissipation  of 
this  great  natural  resource  than  is  neces- 
sary in  its  efficient  operation.  But  I  am 
thinking  that  there  should  be  a  wise  and 
economical  administration  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  taxes  and  other  revenues 
from  this  industry,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  waste  or  dissipation  here,  but  rather 
an  investment  in  the  future  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  people.  Here  will  be 
a  very  real  opportunity  for  investment 
in  the  educational  plant  and  higher 
standards  of  living  that  may  be  a  bulwark 
against  any  intrusion  of  alien  isms  in  the 
years  to  come. 

1  have  set  down  these  random  thoughts 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  more  to 
provoke  a  constructive  discussion  than 
for  any  other  reason,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  readers  of  the  Re- 
view whose  thoughts  may  run  in  the 
same  direction,  or  opposite. 

GarS/  Killers  of 
Game  and  Food  Fish 

[Continued  from  Page  46.] 
habits  except  that  the  Short-nosed  Gar 
prefers  muddier  rivers,  while  the  Spotted 
Gar  occurs  more  generally  in  lakes. 
Although  fresh  water  species,  the  Short- 
nosed    Gars    occasionally    descend    to    the 
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sea.  Both  the  Spotted  Gar  and  the 
Short-nosed  Gar  run  about  six  feet  in 
length  in  comparison  with  the  twelve  to 
twenty  foot  extreme  lengths  attained  by 
the  .Mississippi  Alligator  Gar. 

The  question  arises  immediately  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader:  "Can  gars  be 
eliminated?"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  gars  never  can  be  eliminated, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  based 
upon  over  a  year's  observation  of  care- 
fully conducted  scientific  experiments, 
that  gars  can  be  controlled  not  only  with 
successful  results  as  far  as  a  natural  and 
beneficial  fish  population  of  the  lake  or 
other  body  of  water  is  concerned,  but 
also  with  actual  profit  through  the  sale 
of  gar  and  food  fish  retained  in  the  trap. 
Game  fish  would  automatically  be  freed 
by  the  escape. 

Anglers  should  remember  that  under 
the  Louisiana  law  it  is  necessary  to  kill 
all  gars  under  twelve  inches  in  length  and 
to  slit  open  all  gars  over  twelve  inches 
in  length  before  they  are  thrown  back 
into   the   water. 


OPE^  DATES  and  BAG  and  TRAPPING  LIMIT 

LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEASON 

1939-1940 
RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS 

BOB  WHITE   (Quail  or  Partridge) — Deceaiber  1   to  February  20.      15  Daily,   120  a 

Season. 
WILD  TURKEY — Season  closed  for  5  years. 

GAME  QUADRUPEDS 

DEER  (Bucks  Only) — November  15  to  January  1.     1  daily,  5  a  Season. 
(Illegal  to  kill  DOES  or  FAWNS  at  any  time) 
Camp  hunting  prohibited  for  more  than  three  days  per  week. 
SQUIRRELS — October  1  to  January  15.     10  daily,  120  a  Season. 
CHIPMUNKS — October  1  to  January  15.     10  daily,  120  a  Season. 
BEARS — November  1  to  January  1.     1  daily,  5  a  Season. 

HARES     (Rabbits) — October     1     to    March    1.      No   Limit — (May   Be   Sold    in   Open 
Season). 

MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

DUCKS — November  15  to  December  29,  both   dates   inclusive.      Bag   Limit   10  daily, 
Possession   Limit  20. 

Hunters  may  have  in  the  aggregate  three  of  any  of  the  following  species: 
Canvasbacks,   Redheads,   Buffleheads,  Ruddy  Ducks,  or  one  of  all  three  species 
in  their  bag  of  ten. 

COOTS — November  15  to  December  29  inclusive.     Bag  limit  25,  Possession  limit  25. 

GEESE — November  15  to  December  29,  both    dates   inclusive.      Bag   limit   4   in    the 
aggregate  of  all  kinds.      Possession  limit  8. 

SNIPE — November  15  to  December  29,  both  dates  inclusive.     Bag  limit  15.     Posses- 
sion limit  15. 

DOVES-^October   15  to  December  31,  both  dates  inclusive.     Bag  limit  15.     Posses- 
sion limit  15. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES — November  1   to   January   31,   both   dates  inclusive.      Bag 
limit  15.     Possession  limit  15. 

WOODCOCK — January  1  to  January  31,  both   dates   inclusive.      Bag   limit  4.      Pos- 
session limit  8.  

DUCKS,  GEESE  AND  COOTS  MAY  BE  HUNTED  FROM  7  A.  M.  TO  4  P.  M.  ONLY 

SNIPE,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  WOODCOCK   AND   MOURNING   DOVES 

MAY  BE  HUNTED  FROM  7  A.  M.  TO  SUNSET 

USE  OF  LIVE  DECOYS  PROHIBITED 

NOT  MORE  THAN  TWO  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  OF  DUCKS  AND  GEESE 

MAY  BE  TRANSPORTED  IN  ONE  WEEK 

HUNTERS  OF  MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL  (DUCKS,  GEESE,  COOTS  AND 

SNIPE)  WILL  HAVE  TO  HAVE  A  STATE  HUNTING  LICENSE  AND 

A  FEDERAL  DUCK  STAMP 

UNLAWFUL  TO  HUNT  IN  LOUISIANA  WITH  A  GUN  LARGER  THAN  A  10 

GAUGE,  OR  A  GUN  CAPABLE  OF  HOLDING  MORE  THAN  THREE  SHELLS 

TRAPPING  SEASON   NOVEMBER  20  TO  FEBRUARY  1 
RESIDENT  TRAPPER'S  LICENSE,   $2.00  (Only  Resident  Permitted  to  Trap) 

RESIDENT  FUR  BUYER'S  LICENSE  $  25 

RESIDENT  FUR  DEALER'S  LICENSE  $150 

NON-RESIDENT   FUR  BUYER'S  LICENSE $100 

NON-RESIDENT  FUR  DEALER'S  LICENSE $300 

Deposit  of  $500.00  to  Insure  Payment  of  Tax 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CONSERVATION 

ERNEST   S.    CLEMENTS,   Commissioner 
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LOUISIANA  OFFERS 

!•  Accessibility  to  natural  resources — raw 
materials  for  fabrication. 

^»   Cheaper  fuel  from  natural  gas. 


"•  An  equable  climate  that  permits  of  out- 
doors work  the  year  'round. 

»•  Rail  and  water  transportation  facilities 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  extensive  inland 
v/aterway  system  in  the  United  States. 

"•  Comfortable  living  conditions  that  con- 
tribute to  the  contentment  of  w^orkers. 
Fishing,  hunting  and  other  outdoors  sports 
the  year  'round. 

"•  A  virgin  field  for  industry,  with  the 
trend  of  industry  southward  from  the  con- 
gested areas  of  the  North  and  East.  The 
comparatively  flat  terrain  lends  itself  to 
the  construction  of  industrial  plants. 


a  most  important 
factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  .  .  . 

The  mild  and  equable  climate  of 
Louisiana  permits  of  outdoor  sports  the 
year  'round  ....  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  offers  such  a  variety  of  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds,  providing  the 
workers  in  industry  with  an  ideal 
background  for  healthy  exercise  and 
recreation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
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